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For the Companion. 


WHAT FOLLOWED. 


“Fifteen minutes of nine, Harry. You have no 
time to lose,” called his mother, as Harry Welsh, 
after opening the door, stood upon the front steps, 
enjoying the beauty of the May morning. 

“All right! It only takes me ten minutes to 
walk to the office.” He began to 
move a little more briskly, and 
had his hand upon the gate when 
Ruth Burnett’s voice arrested him. 

“Would you like a rose-bud for 
your button-hole ?” 

The garden-lots of Mrs. Welsh 
and Dr. Burnett were separated but 
by a low pale fence, and Harry, 
looking across, saw pretty Ruth, 
with garden gloves and scissors, 
clipping a bouquet for her parlor 
vases. She held up a safrano bud, 
and Harry needed no second invi- 
tation to step to the fence and re- 
ceive it. 

Harry was eighteen and Ruth 
seventeen. They had graduated to- 
gether last June from the Clifton 
Academy. The old school-boy 
and school-girl intimacy, had with- 
in the last few months, begun to 
assume a slightly coquettish char- 
acter, more self-conscious than the 
old relation, though still scarcely 
dignified enough to be on quitea 
“srown-up” footing. They had 
plenty to say to each other, though 
the chatter was not particularly 
wise. 

“I suppose a yellow rose-bud is 
hardly worth your, acceptance. 
Heliotrope, I have been informed, 
is your favorite flower,” said Ruth, 
as she pinned her offering to his 
coat. 

“Who gave you that valuable 
information ?” 

“The birds of the air whispered 
it, perhaps; or perhaps somebody 
sharper than a bird overheard the 
conversation in Mrs. Gray’s bow- 
window last night, when a certain 
gentleman got possession of a cer- 
tain lady’s fan, and refused to de- 
liver it until she had ransomed it 
by the sacrifice of part of her 
hou yet.” 

“Now, who told you that, I 
should like to know? You weren’t 
at the sociable.” 

“Somebody else was, however, 
though you, it seems, had eyes 
but for one.” 

“Who told you ?” 

“Guess !” 

Thus the conversation continued, 
until the sound of the town clock 
siriking nine brought the interview 
to an abrupt close. 

“Nine o’clock, and I shall be late 
again! That is your fault, you 
naughty girl!” and with this un- 
ceremonious leave-taking Harry 
started for the gate, striding off 
down town as fast as his long legs 
would carry him. 

He was seriously annoyed, and 
he had good cause to be. When 
he had graduated last year, his 





some marked peculiarities. One of these was a 
tendency to look upon small failings with a less 
charitable eye than upon greater sins. 

Punctuality was his hobby, and Harry had re- 
ceived many admonitions from him upon the ne- 
cessity of acquiring that virtue, so that he fully 
understood the colonel’s views and requirements 
upon it. 

Nine o’clock was the hour the young man was 
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however, came also a twinge of compunction. “I | membering his mother’s words as he left the 
declare I won’t let such a thing as this happen | house. 
again! The old gentleman isn’t far wrong when “Tt takes you about ten minutes to walk down 
he says such carelessness is inexcusable.” here ?” 

Then he betook himself to his daily tasks with “Yes, sir,” said Harry, with heightened color. 
more than usual diligence to atone, so far as he| “I was called out of the office unexpectedly 
might, for his delinquency. Half an hour later | little before nine this morning,” continued the 
the colonel entered. His manner was grave, but} colonel. ‘Poor old Mr. Roberts had a paralytic 
he exchanged greetings with Harry in his usual | stroke, and his wife sent for me to help get him from 

the shop to his bed. 1 did not like 
to leave, as I had told Dan Shaw 

0 P m iA AnH aah . to meet me here at nine o’clock. I 
\ vile ii " i 8 |, en nfo MU } need not have troubled myself, 

' si i i however, for, as usual, the rascal 
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gets everything else he ought to 
attend to. I could hardly have 
missed him, I think. It was about 
a quarter of nine when I was called 
out, but you, L presume, were here 
when the hour struck ?” 

The colonel paused inquiringly. 
Harry was too much dismayed to 
pause for thought. His present 
predicament was far worse than the 
earlier one. It would have been 
bad enough to plead guilty to a 
third case of unpunctuality within 
a week; but now, the prevaricating 
answers he had given would justly 
have subjected him to a far severer 
reprimand. The colonel waited an 
answer. There was no time for 
consideration, and Harry an- 
swered,— 

Te, or. 

Nothing more was said, and the 
next moment the lad was in the 
street, his cheeks burning, his eves 
filled with remorseful tears, feeling 
more heartily ashamed of himself 
than ever he had felt in all his hon- 
est young life before. 

He reviewed the situation very 
thoroughly on his homeward walk. 
Conscience cried loudly, “Confess 
your sin at once, and ask forgive- 
ness.” Pride promptly rejoined, 
“What good would that do? The 
lie has been told. Confession now 
would bring shame, and do no 
good.” 

















Not to confess seemed less pain- 
ful than confession would he, so he 
concluded to remain silent. “I'll 
never be guilty of such a falsehood 
again,” was his energetic conclu- 
sion. “But nobody shall know of 
this if I can help it.” Then he tried 
to cast the affair out of his mind. 

Meanwhile, at the office, Col. 
Holcomb pursued his work for 
some time after his clerk’s depart- 
ure. He was aroused by the open- 
ing of the outer door, and raising 
his eyes, saw before him a tall, 
haggard man with bloodshot eyes, 
unshaven chin and general seed- 
iness of aspect. He was perfectly 
sober, however, and abject as he 
looked, poor wretch, he walked 
towards the colonel’s desk with a 
composure and self-respect he had 
seldom felt of late years. 

“Found you this time, have I, 
colonel ?” said he, in a tone which, 
though familiar, was perfectly re- 
spectful. ‘Taint a likely story to 
tell, and there aint many folks 





future career had been a matter of 
anxious concern both to his mother 
and to himself, and they accepted with hearty 
thanks the offer made to Harry by Col. Holcomb 
of a clerk’s seat in his office. The salary offered, 
though small, was quite sufficient to lighten his 
mother’s cares, while the opportunity of studying 
under the colonel’s oversight was an advantage 
that outweighed the money compensation he re- 
ceived. 

The colonel himself felt that he had done Harry 
a favor in giving him the place. He would have 
preferred an older and more experienced clerk, 
but he had taken Harry simply because he felt it 
a duty to help the widow and her boy. 

The colonel was highly respected by his fellow- 
townsmen. He was liberal, high-minded and en- 
ergetic, and used his large income wisely and gen- 
erously. With all his virtues, however, he had 


expected to take his seat in the office, and during 
the first few months of his employment he had 
not failed to be at his work at that time. Twice 
during the previous week, however, he had been 
late. The second time the colonel had expressed 
great displeasure, and Harry felt very loth to en- 


| counter such a rebuke again. 


He drew a long breath of relief when, upon 
entering the office this morning, he found his em- 
ployer was not there. The colonel, who kept early 
hours, was generally at his desk by seven o’clock, 
but he frequently left the office before Harry’s 


| arrival. 


“If he went out before nine o’clock, he will 
probably never know of this last piece of negli- 
gence of mine,” thought Harry, as he took his 
chair. With thankfulness for his narrow escape, 





would believe if I did tell it, that 
you and me made an appointment, 

friendly way. Looking around with a vexed and | and you broke it.” 
disappointed air, he asked,— The stern glance the colonel had turned towards 


| 


‘“*Has there been a man here to see me ?” | the stranger when he first entered, changed now 
“No, sir.” to a look of undisguised contempt. 


The colonel took his seat at his desk without | “It is scarcely worth while to incur the sin of 
further remarks, and Harry thought, “I am safe | falsehood to cover your lack of punctuality, 
this time,” and continued his work with a lighter | Shaw. You wish me to believe, I suppose, that 
heart. | you came to the office this morning, and did not 

The bells were ringing at noon before the colo- | find me ?”’ 
nel spoke again. It was his custom to remain in | “That’s just what I did,” rejoined the man, his 
the office until Harry had dined and returned, and | red face growing visibly redder. ‘I was here be- 
to-day, as Harry was making preparations for | fore nine, and dangled my legs on yon high stool 
departure, he looked up from his work and asked, | for a good quarter-hour. Then, as I had a little 
rather abruptly,— | job of work to attend to, 1 concluded I’d better 

“At what hour did you leave home this morn- | go, and give your honor another call when you 
ing, Welsh ?” | had more time to talk to me.” 

“At a quarter of nine, sir,” replied Harry, re-/ The colonel bent his clear gray eyes sharply 
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upon his visitor. “You were here this morning at 
nine o’clock, you say?” 

“That's just what I was; that is, if your clock yon- 
der don’t lie, for it struck while I was here waiting.” | 

“If you could not wait, why did you not leave a 
message for me with my clerk?” 

“There was no clerk to leave it with. There wa’n’t 
a soul in the office the whole time I was here.” 

“That will do, Shaw,” said the colonel, sternly. ‘I 
will not listen to any more falsehoods. I know posi 
tively that the office has not been left unoccupied for a 
longer time than ten minutes since seven this morning. 
Your excuses are mere fabrications, and the little faith 
I was beginning to place in your promises of reform I 
have lost. I had a good place for you, but after the 
specimen of your untruthfulness you have given to- 
day, you cannot have a recommendation or help from 
me. You may go, sir; I have no further use for 
you.” 

The poor wretch endeavored to expostulate and ex- 
plain; but the colonel would not listen, and he left the 
office in despair. 

Harry Welsh returned to his work at the usual time. 
Col. Holcomb made no allusion to the interview he had 
just had, and after a few days Harry concluded that 
his misdemeanor was a thing of the past. 

Something like a week later, Mr. Whitlow, the pro- 
prietor of a neighboring store, came into the office 
where the colonel and his clerk were working together. 

“Have you heard of the tragedy in ‘Irishtown’? 
Nancy Lawson was just in the store and gave the par- 
ticulars.” 

“No, I have not heard,” said the colonel. 

‘“‘Dan Shaw has committed suicide, she tells me.”’ 

!” said the colonel, in tones of genuine 





“Poor wretch! 
compassion. ‘I hope his lot in another world may be | 
better than it has been in this.” 

“Tt couldn’t well be worse,” rejoined Mr. Whitlow. 
“He has been a hard drinker, as every one knows, but 
Nancy tells me that the temperance folks got hold of 
him a few weeks ago, and to so good a purpose that 
for a while it really seemed as though he were going 





to reform. 
ever work he could obtain, until a little more than a 
week ago, when he suddenly broke down, and seemed 
to have lost all heart. 
against him, and that no one would trust or believe 

After 

that he took to drink again worse than ever. Last 
night, it seems, he mixed laudanum with his whiskey, | 
and put an end to all his earthly troubles.” 

Col. Holeomb had thrown down his pen, and was 
now sitting back in his chair with a very troubled ex- | 
pression of countenance. 

“Do you know, Whitlow, Lam afraid I am somewhat 
Yet, God knows, I meant well by 
poor Dan, and if I could have conscientiously served | 
I had heard of his taking | 
Some of the ladies of the Methodist 
Church spoke to me about him, asking me to help him 
to a job of work now and then. 

“LT said [ would, and happening a day or two later 
to hear of an opening that I thought he might fill, I 
made an appointment with him to meet me here last— 
let me see; what day was it I spoke to you about him, 
Welsh?” 

“A week ago last Wednesday, sir,’’ replied Harry, 
remembering the day only too well. 

“Yes; I told him to come to me here at nine o’clock 
sharp. I was called out unexpectedly just before that 
time, but Welsh was here at nine, and we neither of 
us saw or heard anything of him. In the afternoon 
of the same day he called, and coolly declared that he 


He had been steady and eager to do what- 


He declared that the world was 


him, no matter how hard he tried to do right. 


to blame for this. 


him, L would have done so. 
the blue ribbon. 





| which a crowd was gathered. 
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house they sought was a miserable shanty around 
As the colonel! ap- 
proached, a woman whom he recognized as the old 
wash-woman, Naucy Lawson, saluted him, and he 
stopped to ask a few questions. 

“T have heard that Dan Shaw is dead. Do you know 
whether the report is true?” 

An’ what else could it be, an’ him with laudanum 
enough inside bim to pison a rigiment?” 

Harry clutched the colonel’s arm for support. 
lived here, I believe; can we go in to see him?’”’ 

I’m afeared not, your Honor; the docther has been 
there for an hour or more, an’ he turned ivery sow] of 
us out of doors as soon as he came.” 

“What doctor is with him?” 

“Tt’s Burnett the bye brought, though the pore cra- 
thur of a wife yonder sent him for O’Brien.” 

Even while the woman spoke the door of the house 
opened, and Dr. Burnett himself appeared. 

‘Is Mrs. Shaw there? I should like ber to come in, 
if she is.” 

A woman, weeping vociferously, came forward, as- 
sisted by officious friends, all of whom the doctor 
summarily dismissed. His face brightened 
caught a glimpse of Col. Holcomb; ‘Hallo, colonel! 
I’m glad to see you here; come in, please.” 

The colonel entered the house leading Harry with 
him, though upon the latter the doctor looked some- 
what askance. 

“What is the truth of this sad story?” asked the 
colonel. ‘Is it as bad as we have heard?” 

“Tt is bad enough. Poor Dan drank himself into 
delirium tremens, and then tried to put an end to his 
sufferings and his life atonce. Fortunately, though the 
dose he took was enough to have killed an ox, it was 
too much for a human stomach to stand. I have been 
doing my best to help nature, and I believe, between 
us, we shall pull him through yet. At all events, he 
is still alive.” 

“Thank God! Thank God!” cried Harry, and burst 
into a hearty fit of crying. 

“Thank God!’ echoed the colonel, reverently, and 
then gave, in as few words as possible, such an explan- 
ation to Dr. Burnett as made their extreme interest in 


“He 


as he 


‘The girl’s face flushed as she an- | 


a little by teasing. 
swered,— 

“It means no, Col. Demer, if you will have me be 
so impolite.” 

“Excuse me if I am not able to see where the impo- 
liteness comes in} in politely declining an invitation,” 
said the colonel, in his usual quiet manner. He then 
turned and said, ‘‘I hope you feel able to ride as far as 
the woods with us, Paul?” 

There was an indescribable tenderness in the man’s 
voice as he addressed the invalid, which was by no 
means lost on Anna, though at that time she would not 
have admitted it, even to herself. 

“Oh, if I only could!” said Paul, with a wistful look 
toward Mrs. Demer, of whom he was very fond, and 
in whose judgment he had learned to confide. “If 
mother thinks ‘twill be all right,”’ he continued. 

“A ride this morning would be against the doctor’s 
orders, Paul,” said the lady. “But if you keep pretty 
well to-day, I think by to-morrow he will prescribe 
one himself. I am very sorry to disappoint you, dear.” 

“Oh, it’s no matter,” said Paul, bravely. ‘The fact 
is, I forgot all about the doctor.” 

Mrs. Demer rose from the table and was about to 
wheel the invalid away, but stopped, with her hands 
on the back of the chair, and said,— 

“I am sorry to say that I have an unpleasant duty to 
perform this morning; one I should be very glad to 
disregard if that were possible. My daughter wishes 
it to be understood by the family that she not only 
does not want any Christmas presents given her, but 
that she will under no circumstances accept any.” 


“If I were Anna, I’d take them, if I threw them into 
the fire afterwards!” And unable longer to restrain 
his anger, he rose and left the room. 

“JT think you might at least have waited, mamma, 
until I was out of the room,” said Anna, as she moved 
toward the door. “If there is one thing more disagree- 
able than another, it is a scene.” 

“T agree with you, Anna,” said Mrs. Demer; “and 
especially a scene of this kind. I delivered your mes- 
sage while you were present so that you might have 
an opportunity of witnessing the effect of your re- 





poor Dan intelligible, without betraying that Harry’s 
share in the wrong done was greater than his own. 

“Tam glad that the poor fellow—from any cause— 
has found friends,” said the doctor. ‘Dan is not a bad 
sort of a fellow if he can be weaned from the whiskey- 
bottle. I believe that this spell will make a better man 
of him if he can survive it, and I think he willif he 
has proper care.” 

Proper care he had, as it is hardly necessary to say. 
A patient, tireless watcher in Harry Welsh; a liberal 
provider of all necessary comforts in Col. Holcomb; 


and after a long illness, Dan Shaw fulfilled Dr. Bur- | 


nett’s prediction, and arose from his bed a wiser man. 
The consequences of the lie told by Harry Welsh 
were not so terrible as they had threatened to be, but 
the lesson they taught him is likely to last for a life- 
time. M, R. HousekeePer. 
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Each year to ancient friendships adds a ring, 
As to an oak, and precious more and more, 


Without deservingness or help of ours, 
—J, R. Lowell, 
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was here at nine o’ clock, and found no one in. 

“He said he waited fifteen minutes or so, and as no 
one came in, he went off. I never heard a lie told with 
such unphesitating fluency. I think I should really 
have believed him, if I had not been assured by Harry 
here that he 
nine, the very moment that Shaw positivel: 


was in the office when the clock struck 
declared 
he was here himself. Of course so barefaced a false- 
hood irritated me, and I sent him about his business 
pretty roughly, | am afraid. I am sorry now for the 
manner in which I dismissed bim, but for the act itself 
it seems to me | was hardly to blame.” 

“Most other men would have done the same,” replied 
Mr. Whitlow, and soon after took his departure. 


After a moment's sober meditation, Col. Holcomb 


It would not have been a hard position for most girls, 
but for Anna Campbell it was indeseribably painful. 
After reading the story, many readers will no doubt 
say that Anna Campbell was a very foolish girl. Oth- 
ers will feel that her position was a trying one, and 
that she behaved as well as most girls would have be- 
haved the same circumstances. Here is the 
story: 

The dining-room in which Anna sat, wasa bright, 
| sunny apartment, with birds in the windows and a 
Maltese cat slumbering before the open fire. The 
breakfast service was very tasteful and pretty, and 
every appointment of the room betokened comfort and 
Indeed, there seemed but one drawback 


under 


| good-cheer. 


to perfect domestic harmony. This was .\nna. 


solve. Now’’—as Anna hesitated on the threshold— 
| you may be excused.” 
This little episode had taxed Mrs. Demer’s patience 
and nerve to the utmost. Paul reached up and took 
the hand that rested on the back of his chair, and Mr. 
Demer kissed his wife and entreated ‘her to think no 
; more about it. Frank returned to ask his mother’s 
pardon for being so hasty, and Lulu declared she’d 
never love Auna any more as long as she lived. 

Two hours after, Anna was sitting in her own room 
reading. Her door was locked and bolted. <A quick, 


“Oh, isn’t that poky!”” broke in the impulsive Frank. | 


man as father is now! And all this change has been 
brought about by our mother.” 

**Yes, and I haven’t helped her one bit,” said Anna, 
apparently more to herself than her companion. Paul 
took no notice. 

“And yet”—Paul was determined to say it all now— 
“I wish from the bottom of my heart she had never 
come. She can never be happy, with her own child— 
whom of course she loves better than all the rest of us 
put together—so miserable. As father said last night, 
all the sacrifice is hers, all the pleasure and benefit 
ours.” 

“T hear mamma’s voice,” said Anna, ‘‘and she will 
be here in a moment. I will surely think of what you 
have said, and I hope you won’t feel any worse for 
having talked to me.” 

Paul held out his hand, and Anna took it for a mo- 
ment in both of hers. No other word was spoken. 
Paul’s face showed his happiness as the girl passed 
out of the room. A tear had fallen on his wrist. 

That evening the invalid was well enough to be 
wheeled into the dining-room, and when the family 
entered, a strange sight met their eyes. Anna was 
standing by Paul’s chair, and he was smiling up into 
her face. 

“Why! why! why!” exclaimed Mr. Demer. 

Paul shook his head for his father to stop, and Anna 
began, “I want to take back, if you will allow me, all 
mamma said this morning as coming from me. I am 
quite willing—yes, more than willing, I shall be glad 
to accept Christmas presents, and hope it isn’t toc late 
for me to make some. It seems to me I must have 
been crazy till this morning, and then Paul’’—leaning 
over and kissing his forehead—brought me to my 
senses. I didn’t want to share my mother with any- 
body else, but I @a willing now, and more than that, I 
am very much ashamed of myself.” 

“By jingo, Anna! that’s just lovely!” said Frank, 
walking up to the girl, and giving her a rousing kiss. 

“A merry Christmas and a happy New Year!” said 
Mr. Demer, following his son’s example. ‘Now, 
Anna, we shall see what this repentance is good for,” 
continued the gentleman, laughing. ‘1 shall insist upon 
your calling me father, this minute.” 

“Father!” said Anna, as she ran into her mother’s 
arms, and hid her tearful face in the old-time refuge. 
Then mother and daughter laughed and cricd together 
till Mr. Demer declared he was too hungry to wait an- 
other minute. 

And the reader may imagine that Christmas was en- 
joyed by the family as few such days are enjoyed. 

ELEANOR KIRK. 
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imperative knock caused her to rise and openit. Why 
she so carefully secured herself against intrusion, is 
hard to tell; but she certainly seemed very much in 
earnest as she attended to this process of locking and 
barring; and yet no one ever invaded her privacy, not 
even her mother. 

‘Please come to Mr. Paul!” said a frightened cham- 
bermaid, who stood at the door. 
spasms, and I don’t know what to do.” 

“Well, if you don’t know, how should 1?” replied 


stronger than hers. 
Poor Paul! 
if the death-angel had already claimed him. 
muscles relaxed, and he moaned piteously,— 
“O mother! mother! Why did you go away? What 
shall I do?” 


family when it had not filled her heart with agony. 


bending over the sufferer. 


it, and then, trying to smile,— 


ently.” 





*He’s in one of his 


Anna, tartly, as she followed the girl; for no other rea- 
son, so far as I can see, than that the girl’s will was 


There he lay, pale and rigid, looking as 
Then the 


This was the first time that Anna had heard the word 
mother pronounced by any of the members of this 


“Paul, what does mamma do for you?” she inquired, 


“You here!”” whispered Paul, so surprised that even 
in the midst of his pain, he could not help expressing 


“Don’t be frightened, Anna; it will be over pres- 


“Yes, Paul,’’ said Anna, with an earnestness which 
surprised even herself; ‘but what does mamma do?” 

“Everything, everything,” replied Paul, struggling 
manfully with another spasm; but it was too much for | 
him; and then Anna, with her heart full of pity and 


HOW MICK KEVERNE WON THE RACE. 


The road winds up all the way from the little village 
of St. Cuthbert close to the precipitous rocks that bor- 
der the shores of North Cornwall. to the 
edge of the cliff does the path run, that it requires a 
steady head and firm foot to walk safely on a windy 
day, especially when near the summit of this same St. 
Cuthbert road. Here occurs ove of Nature’s freaks. 
The great Atlantic billows, hemmed in by that rocky 


So close 


wall, have dashed themselves against it till they have 


formed a deep, narrow chasm. 


across it, and the pedestrian is forced to make a detour, 


to avoid what the inhabitants have thought fit to name 


“The Devil's Leap.” 

Near this chasm stands a lonely cottage, once a coast- 
This is the only dwelling to be found 
between the little port of St. Cuthbert and Trezion, 
which lies on the other side of the hill. 


guard’s abode. 


In days gone by there was no love lost between the 


peaceful fishermen of St. Cuthbert and 
smugglers of Trezion, especially as in St. Cuthbert 
lived the energetic John Linton, “the Government 
chap,” as the smugglers called him. 


hated by the smugglers. 


trade in spirits! 


was known as a desperate character. 


This gorge cuts the 
road in two. No one has attempted to throw a_ bridge 


the daring 


He and his two 
companions kept a sharp lookout for these offenders 
against the laws, and in return they were vigorously 
Mick Keverne, who was the 
leader of the smugglers, considered him a persecutor 
sent from England to interfere with their unlawful 


But even in Trezion, of ill repute, Mick Keverne 
There was no 
















took up his pen and was about to resume work, when ! 
his atten- 
The lad was lying forward upon the 


A fine-looking gentleman, of forty-five or there- 
an exclamation, half-sob, half-groan, drew abouts, sat at the foot of the table and dispensed beef- 
tion to his clerk. 


table, his face hidden in his outstretched arms, so silent 


steak, fried potatoes and bon mots in a manner which 
most persons would have considered extremcly agrec- 
and motionless that the colonel was frightened, and able. 
advanced quickly to his side. Not so to Anna. 
‘What is the trouble?” he cried 


Harry raised a white, haggard face. 


To her Col. Demer was an ogre,— 





» you ill? 
“T am not ill, | 


cause his teeth were fine, and was kind to everybody 
Col. Holeomb,” he said. “I wish | was; I wish I were | 


dead, 


a handsome, polished Blue Beard,—who smiled be- | 


because of his overweening vanity and desire to be 


sympathy for the poor sufferer, set to work. Her 
efforts were so successful that after a few moments, 
Paul was able to speak again. 

“What made you do so much for me when you don’t 
like me?” was his first question. 

“Why, Paul, 1 would have done as much for a sick 
dog!” replied Anna, with rising color. 

“Thank you,” said Paul, whimsically, 
| “Oh, I didn’t mean it quite that way!’ still more 


deed of daring he had not attempted, no doubtful exploit 
which had not had him for leader, and he was as much 
feared and admired in his native village as the mythi 
cal demon-haunted Tregeagle himself. 
| To crown all, Mick Keverne was the only man along 
| the coast who had ever leaped across the ‘‘Devii'= 
Jump,” as well, said his mates, ‘tas old Harry hiss 
could do it.” 

The reader will not wonder that Mick Keverne and 
John Linton were enemies. 


Both were strong, acti 


































I shall never have a happy moment again as 
long as | live.”’ 
“If your body is not affected, your mind certainly 


is,”’ said the colonel, now seriously alarmed. “Here! 


I will get you a glass of water.” 

“No,” said Harry, ‘I do not need it; I can tell you 
in a moment what the trouble is;”” he paused to gather 
resolution, then continued rapidly, “It was not poor 
Dan Shaw who lied to you the other day, Col. Holcomb 
—it was I. 
tered the office, and so far as I know, Shaw’s story was 


It was ten minutes past nine when I en- 


true—every word of it.” 

The colonel fell back a step or two, his face growing 
dark with dismay and indignation. “Can it be possi- 
ble!” Do 
you know that, if the thing you accuse yourself of is 
true, you are responsible before God for’’—— 

“Don’t say it! 
ing his arm; and softened in spite of himself by the 
agony in the boy’s voice,—the white misery of his face, 
—the colonel paused in his denunciations, adding so 
berly, a moment later,— 

*“T also am to blame. 
sided—so hasty in judgment.” 

A pause ensued, broken at last by Harry's quavering 


he cried; ‘“‘have I been so deceived in you? 


Don’t say it!” cried Harry, grasp 


I should not have been so one 


voice. ‘Do you think it is certainly true? Is there no 


hope that the story is false, or at least exaggerated?” 


The colonel turned abruptly to the table where his 
out. 


hat and cane were lying. ‘We will soon find 


Get your hat and we will go together to see if anything 


can yet be done for the poor fellow.” 
Harry mutely obeyed. 
the narrow strects that led to that portion of the towr 


Together the two traversed 


popular. In this respect, as in many others, Anna 
was very much mistaken. 

A beautiful woman presided at the coffee-urn. There 
{seemed the best possible understanding between this 
There certainly should have 
been, for they were husband and wife. What is more, 
the lady was Anna's mother, who had been married to 
Col. Demer three or four This is all there is 
to offer in extenuation of Anna’s unhappy conduct. 


| lady and the gentleman. 


months. 


For some reason—inexplicable at least to Anna—she 
had been placed, on the day of their arrival, ou the 
colonel’s left hand; and because she was too proud to 
have it seen she did not like her seat, not because she 
would have cared in the least about hurting the colo- 


nel’s feelings, she had taken it regularly three times a 
day and made herself as disagreeable as possible. 
Ilow? By an unsmiling face, and an exaggeration of 


manner that made her appear like a haughty guest, 
instead of a member of the family. 

Between Col. Demer and his wife sat Paul Demer, a 
He 
This was one 
Some years previous a fall 
on the ice had caused a spinal trouble, for which there 


young man of eighteen, an invalid and a cripple. 
was seldom able to come to the table. 
of the exceptional days. 


seemed to be no cure, and very slight alleviation. 

At his right sat Lulu Demer, a girl of eight, and on 
the other side of the table Frank Demer, a lad of fif- 
This constituted the whole family. 

“We are going to gather holly this morning, Anna,” 
said Col. Demer, after he had waited upon them all, 


teen. 


‘and T hope you will make one of the party. 
“Thank you!” replied Anna, stiffly. 


’ “Does that mean yes or no?” inquired the gentle- 





fuhabited by the lowest class of its population. The ! man, with a smile, determined to vary the programme 


confused; “but do you often suffer like this?” 


|**And you relieved me almost as quickly as—as your 
mother.” 

“Why didn’t you say mother, as you started to?” 
inquired Anna. 

“T try not to say it, because I think it hurts you,” 

Paul answered, kindly; “but she is so good to me, that 
| sometimes I really can’t help it.” 

“Perhaps you'd better not talk any more,” sug- 
gested Anna, still bathing his head. 

“Just this, please,” replied Paul. “I am so weak 
and ill that it is not unlikely I shall”—— 

“Yes, yes, Paul; I know,” interrupted Anna, with a 
shiver. 

“And if I knew when ’twould be,” continued Paul, 
“there is one thing that would trouble me very, very 
much.” 

“I know what that is, Paul,’ said Anna. 
very well.” 

“And, Anna,” Paul went on, “sometimes I think I 
may get over these awful spasms. They are not half 
so bad as they were before your mother came.” 

“Drop the your, please. Say mother.” 
| “Thank you, Anna. Mother. And if I do, it will 
| be because of the care I have had; and if I don’t—O 


m 


Anna, I shall go so much easier for having had her! 


“T know 





valid’s temples, but spoke no word. 

“There was Frank,” continued Paul, “getting so wild 
and careless, bound for the bad, I am afraid, as fast as 
a boy could go, and now look at him. And then poor 
Lulu, with nobody to teach her and keep her straight ; 
and then think of father. I never saw such a happy 








| “Very—very often,” was the shuddering reply. } 





| aged mother. 
Anna drew the heavy dark hair away from the in- | : 
| him. She could not bear to leave the cottage, thous! 


men, and Linton felt keenly the fact that Keverne |b: 

heretofore invariably outwitted him. So keenly « 

he feel this, that he had lately registered a vow that ! \ 
hook or by crook he would bring Mick Keverne, 1! 

smuggler, to justice; and in those days justice some 
times implied the gallows! 

“You'll not catch Mick Keverne, Mister Linton,’ 
one day said Capt. Curry, the landlord of the > 
Cuthbert inn, which lay next door to the coastgu 
station. “They’re a bad iot in Trezion, and Kevern = 
about the worst on ’em; and they all stick togethe! 
like leeches on one’s skin.”’ 

This was not an encouraging speech on this cheerless 
autumn evening. The captain smoked his pipe at the 
door of the “Jolly Mariners,” and jerked out the 
above remark towards John Linton, who was taking @ 
short rest before going out on night duty as coast- 
guard. 

“Look here, captain!” he answered. “I think you 
are mistaken. I’m sure I’ve at last gota clue, so tliat 
I shall be able to trap the game. No one can say that 
John Linton’s afraid of any living man.” 

At this very time the man they were discussing was 
approaching the cottage before mentioned, which was 
the home of a young widow, her only ehild and her 
It was a lonely spot. Here Kitty Coke 
had lived with her Jan before the cruel sea had buried 


she was often terrified by little Kit’s fearlessness, 4! 
was obliged to keep strict watch lest the child shou! l 
in her play go near the Devil’s Leap. 

“Tt’s a cold, checrless night, mother,” the wi 
said to the old woman who sat huddled up near the 


low 
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fire, ‘and there’s many that will be out as should best | 
be staying indoors.” 

“Aye, aye, there’s evil spirits about,” answered the 
old woman; “but plaise God, they’ll not come naigh 
this track.” 

As she spoke there was a knock at the door, and 
Mick Keverne entered, looking so powerful and so un- 
couth in his rough fisherman’s dress, that he seemed 
scarce fit company for two weak women and the dain- 
ty, fair-haired little girl. He cast his eyes round the 
room, as if to make sure no stranger was there. 

“Come in and sit ye down, Mick Keverne,” said 
Kitty Coke, softly. ‘“You’ll not be going out to-night?” | 

“That's just what I be going to do,”’ he said, rough- | 
ly, as if the gentle words had angered him. ‘‘There’s | 
a boat to be landed, and there’s no one as can carry | 
out that job but me. If that Government chap inter- 
feres, I fancy there’ll be a few squarded heads.” | 

The widow looked distressed, and lifted her little 
girl upon her knees as if to protect her from some in- 
visible danger. Then with a smile she said,— 

“Kit, darling, look up and tell the cap’n not to go 
out.” 

Kit smiled roguishly, but the cat required all her at- 
tention; so she only put her face up towards Mick to be 
kissed, as if nothing more could be required of her. 

At this instant the old woman looked up, her shak- 
ing head and sunken eyes making her seem like some 
old witch. 

“Mick Keverne, I’ve seen the lady with the lan- 
tern flitting about this evening, and looking for her 
babe among the rocks. It’s a bad sign! a bad sign! 
There’s some one as will be in his coffin afore morn- 
ing!” 

Mick Keverne laughed. 
“That's all nonsense! I don’t believe in signs.” 
“Hould thee tongue!”’ 





replied the crone, quickly. 
“Him as spaikes against signs will have summut sent 
him as’ll make him repent, plaise God.” 

Mick took no notice of this angry rejoinder, but as 
he rose from his seat he looked towards the widow, 
who was pressing her fair-haired child to her breast, 
and said,— 

**At all events, there’s no one as can throw the word 
coward in my face. I’ve promised my mates to help 
them to-night, and I’d do it under John Linton’s very 
nose.” 

“It’s a bad business,” said Kitty Coke, sadly, “and 
no one knows what may come of it. Sometimes 
there’s bloodshed and” 

“Look you!” interrupted Mick, rising. “I’m not 
the one to raise my hand against any man without 

cause, and if the worst comes to the worst, why, I'll 
clear the Devil’s Leap; and whilst the fellows are run- 
ning round, I can climb down the rocks where they 
daren’t follow me.” 

At this moment little Kit, having been forsaken by 
the cat, struggied down from her mother’s lap, and 
ran towards the door, lisping out,— 

“Take me out, cap’n! Then she held up her dim- 
pled arms towards him, but the widow caught her up, 
as she said, hastily,— 

“Don’t you be troublesome, Kit. The babe’s getting 
over fond of using her legs, cap’n,” she added, by way 
of excuse, for sheshrank from letting her darling come 
so near to Mick. ‘*Me and mother has to keep a sharp 
lookout for fear she should get too near the Leap. She 
frights me terrible at times.” 

“Aye, aye. Well, good-night to you, and take care 
of the little maid.’”?” And then he went out into the 
dark night alone, muttering to himself, ‘Kitty Coke’s 
right, perhaps. I’m scarce fit to touch the babe.” 

When the cottage door closed behind Mick, the old 
mother grumbled, — 

“If my Jan was here, he wouldn’t like he to be tre- 
mackin about the place; that he wouldn’t.” 

Kitty hugged her child closer to her breast as she 
answered, “Our minister says Christ was no ashamed 
to talk with sinners, mother, so it’s not for us to be 
mightier nor He.”’ 

“Don’t you be teaching your betters, Kitty. Thicky 
is no respectful to thee old mother.” 

All the same Kitty Coke reproached herself a little 
for not having allowed the smuggler to kiss the little 
maid. Was not the child the only being Mick had ever 
spoken softly to in all his life? 

John Linton’s private information was that this very 
night a boat full of contraband liquor would be run 
into a cove somewhere between St. Cuthbert and Trez- 
ion. But the informer had not specified at what point 
the landing would be made. 

Not supposing that Keverne would choose a spot 
just by St. Cuthbert, Linton and his companions had 
planned a search in the caves below the Devil’s Leap. 
Here they spent a very unpleasant night, whilst Mick 
was showing a light close to the point to guide the boat 
into shore. The tide would not be right for the land- | 
ing till near daybreak, and in this lay Mick’s only dan- 
ger, for before all the kegs of liquor could be securely 
hidden the fisherfolk might be up and about the 
shore. 

“Come, mates!”? cried Mick, as the boat’s bottom 
grated against the pebbly shore. ‘‘There’s work for 
us all here. The kegs must be hauled up into Simon's 
Cave. If John Linton comes snifling about, we must 
teach him to mind his own business.” 

The crew worked with a will. They had a large 
cargo, and if the “Government chap” got wind of it 
after it was safely hidden, why, that would hurt no 
one. It was broad daylight before the kegs were all 
stored in their rocky hiding-place. One small one 
alone was left, that Mick meant to conceal in the sand 
till he could take it to a neighboring town. 

“Now, mates, make off round the point as fast as 
you can. Have no fears about me. I shall be back at 
Trezion afore Linton can smell a rat.” 

So saying, the great, broad-shouldered Mick turned 
away. There was only one small rocky point between 
him and St. Cuthbert, but he fancied he could escape 
unnoticed by taking the coast road. However, just as 
he was rounding the point, and without a moment’s 
warning, he found himself face to face with John Lin- 
ton! 

Both were so much taken by surprise that for one 
instant not a word was spoken. The coast-guardsman 
was in bad temper, for he thought he had been duped 
again, when behold! without his seeking him, the 
smuggler was within his grasp. 

He sprang to seize him, but it was too late! The 
panse had given Mick the advantage. He made a dash 
past his enemy, and was already climbing up towards 





St. Cuthbert before Linton fairly realized that his prize 
had escaped him. The coast-guardsman at once gave 
chase. 

Higher and higher they climbed, taking advantage of 
each natural help that could forward their advance. 
Certainly the smuggler had the start, but Linton com- 
forted himself by thinking that his companions were 
on the cliffand would most likely join in the chase. 
Yet in Keverne’s mind there was no anxiety. He 
would take the path leading to the Devil’s Leap, and he 
felt very sure that John Linton would not dare to risk 
that jump. 

In a few moments Mick reached the road that 
branched off along the coast, then leaving St. Cuthbert | 
behind him he pushed on. As Linton had expected: | 
the other coast-guardsmen were sauntering on the cliff, 
but they were so startled by seeing a man dart past | 
them that they did not realize the situation till Linton | 
came in sight and shouted to them to follow. 

“Three to one,” thought Linton; “he can’t escape us } 
now.” | 

The smuggler was thinking to himself, “Not one on 
*em will take that leap!” 

With clenched teeth, head thrown back and elbows 
pressed to his sides, the smuggler fled on. Linton, put 
ting forth all his energy, fancied he gained on him. The 
thought of the Devil’s Leap crossed his mind, and he 
never doubted that there, at all events, the smuggler 
would be brought to bay. 

Captain Curry standing in quiet St. Cuthbert, on the 
threshold of the “Jolly Mariners” with one or two 
fishermen, had seen the strange sight. Not a soul 
among them doubted who was the man leading the 
race. They could recognize the form of big Mick 
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Keverne, but from this distance it appeared that the 
space between the first and second man could be barely 
a yard. 

“Mister Linton has kept his word,” said the land- 
lord. “Lord ’a mercy! but it’s hot work, and I fancy 
Mick Keverne has most come to an end of his tether.” 

“If I were the Government chap, I wouldn’t drive 
Mick into a corner; if you drive a bull in twixt two 
walls, it’s sometimes the worse for you,” said one of 
the fishermen. 

“The Devil’s Leap will stop ’em all,” said another, 
taking his short pipe from his mouth; ‘it’s not the 
kind of job as I care to have a hand in, but I'll lay a 
wager as if any on ‘em jump it, it'll be Mick Keverne 
and not t’other chap.” 

“I wouldn't mind saying as how Mick’s last day had | 
come,”’—said a third. 

Just here a woman’s voice was heard. It was Kitty 
Coke, who had come early to the Port to buy her food 
for the day. 

“Don’t say that, cap’n. Don’t you be hard on Mick. 
He’s not so bad as some make out.” 

She thought of the gentle look he had given to Kit, 
and she was the only one of those spectators who mur- 
mured a prayer for the man they were giving over to 
death. “O God,” she thought, “Mick’s been a bad, 
hard man; but the thief on the cross had Thy pity, 
and Mick’s not a common kind o’ thief, either.” 

“They're awfu’ nigh on the Leap!” cried one. 
‘Here, cap’en, give us the spy-glass.”” But the cap’en | 
kept the glass for himaclf, for suddenly there was a look | 
of utter amazement on his face as he exclaimed,— 

“Bless my soul and body!” 

“One on ’em’s fallen in!’’ cried Kitty Coke, leaning 
against the door, trembling visibly in an anguish of 
fright. 

But what had happened ? 

To understand this event, we must follow the fugi- 
tive, as with equal confidence he and his pursuers ap- 
proached the frightful leap. Mick was not afraid; 
why should he be? He knew the exact spot he must 
aim for, and with unerring step he was making for it 
in a direct line. 

Linton was following him with quick, bold strides. 
He, too, had no doubts of the result, only he reckoned 
that he could come up with Mick before the Devil’s 
Leap was reached. He did not believe that Mick could 
jump it, though popular rumor gave him credit for this 
feat, and if, as he expected, Mick should turn off, the 
other men who were pursuing behind would intercept 
him. 

Suddenly Jobn Linton felt sure he was gaining on 
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Mick. The excitement was intense. Every nerve was 
strained. His breath came quick and fast. His repu- 
tation depended on this chase. This man should feel 
the hand of justice. 

Mick’s mind, meanwhile, only busied itself with ex- 
act calculation. There was a slight dip from the point 
where the bold man who dared to take this leap must 
put on an additional spurt in order to clear it. Here 
Mick meant to make a slight pause and then—ah, it 
would be seen if the Government chap would follow! 
If he did he must carry his life in his hand and his 
blood must be on his own head, “for there’s no man as 
isn’t Cornish born and bred as can do that deed.” 

Once on the other side all chance of capture was 
over. Mick was so sure of all this, that he did not 
quicken his pace. On the contrary, as he drew near 
the place where he meant to pause before the final leap, 
he relaxed his efforts, and this conduct suddenly re- 
vealed to John Linton the intention of the smuggler. 

The Government chap ground his teeth in wrath, for 
he knew that he dared not follow Mick in that daring 
leap. Henceforth this man would become a popular 
hero, and even the St. Cuthbert folk would feel that 
there was a braver than brave John Linton! 

Another moment and the summit was reached. The 
Leap stood out in all its rugged nakedness. But what 
was it that suddenly dashed all Mick Keverne’s inten- 
tions to the ground? What was it that made thought, 
quick as lightning, present an altogether new train of 
ideas before the desperate smuggler of Trezion? 


It was that, running out from Kitty Coke’s cottage, | 


little Kit, who had escaped from her grandmother, was 
giving chase to her favorite cat. Heeding no danger, 
the child was making straight for the crevasse and in a 
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few seconds would be unable to stop the impetus the 
slight decline had given to the small legs, and—— 
Mick saw the consequence, and he saw, too, that no 
one but he could save the widow’s child. But at what 
cost? It must be at that of his own liberty, liberty 
which was far dearer to him than life; and was not his 
life more precious than that of this tiny maid, who, if 
he were not there, would have run the same danger? 
It did not take the hundredth part of a minute for 
this reasoning to flash upon the smuggler’s brain, nor 
yet another instant for him to make the decision. 
“No, no, the little maid mustn’t die,’”’ he thought, 
and with an effort over every nerve and every thinking 
faculty he suddenly swerved to one side and with cat- 
like agility crept along the side of the ravine in silence, 
fearing even to call the child by name, in case she 
turned aside to sure destruction. No, he must reach 
the brink before she could do so, and thus intercept her 
fatal progress. 
At this instant every thought of himself vanished. 
He forgot his calculations about the Leap; forgot that 
John Linton was behind him; forgot, even, that 


| 8ome might say he was a coward. He only saw the 


golden hair of the little child floating in the early 
breeze, the little arms stretched out as, finding she 
could not stop herself, with a half-frightened laugh she 
came running down the declivity. 

Would she reach the edge before Mick could do 80? 
would he come only in time to see?—No, that must 
not be. Keeping a steady head by looking only at the 
child, he ran on. No fear that any would follow him 
here along the edge of this precipitous, yawning hell- 
mouth. It was only this bold man who would rush on 
unmoved side by side with death. 

When Mick had come within a yard of her, he whistled 
softly. She iooked round and gave a little cry of pleas- 


| ure, though she could not stop herself. One instant 


more and Mick had reached the spot and placed him- 
self between her and the chasm, but so close to the 
edge were they both that John Linton, who had halted, 
gazing spellbound at the sight before him, trembled 
like a woman as he exclaimed,— 

“Thank God, he’s done it!” 

Yes, he had seized the little maid as gently as he 
could in his firm grasp, but the child, frightened and 
not knowing what she did, sercamed and struggled. 

Mick knew that till he could place her above the 
steep slippery grass slope which had caused the acci- 
dent neither of them was safe or out of danger, but 
this was no easy task, for Kit’s contortions terribly im- 
peded his actions. 

She could no longer control herself. Just as with 
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two wary strides Mick landed her safely on the higher 
ledge, the little maid’s struggles loosened a boulder 
which came rolling against the stone on which Mick 
| had firmly set one foot. He slipped, tried to clutch 
the slippery, treacherous grass, failed, and slid down a 
few yards, made another desperate struggle to grasp at 
something for safety, something to stop that awful 
smooth gliding—tried, but in vain. 

There was time only for one upward glance, and this 
| showed him the little maid’s' golden head up above 
| him in safety, and showed him, also, John Linton try- 
\ing to throw something towards him and shouting 
out,— 

‘For God’s sake, keep hold, only for one moment! 
I’llsave you, Mick, Mick Keverne! Help! O God!” 

Then there was a sound heard, a fall of heavy stones, 
a displacing of rocks, a dull, terrible thud, then an- 
other. ... 

Ah well! that day Mick Keverne the smuggler had 
died for the little maid, and for the rest, he went be- 
fore God and not before man to be judged. 
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For the Companion. 


SPORTS AND GAMES OF ANIMALS. 

One warm, sultry afternoon, as I lay upona great 
ledge of rock that fronts the sea so boldly on the 
Maine coast, watching the white sails creeping by, I 
heard a curious noise in my immediate vicinity, and was 
soon the silent witness of what is certainly one of the 
most interesting phases of animal life; namely, their 
games, about which but little has been written, and, 
from the nature of the case, very little is known. 

A study of the general habits of animals only re 
quires perseverance and constant attondance upon them, 
but when watched, our humble friends, with some 
notable exceptions, are not prone to give exhibitions of 
their social life. Accordingly, to become familiar with 
their sports and methods of amusement, we must 
come upon them accidentally or by stealth. I have 
no doubt that upon the afternoon in question, from the 
liberties they took with me, my strange ph 
thought me fast asleep, or fancied that I wi 
figure-head washed ashore. 

A sharp clicking, as if several telegraph operators 
were holding converse, first attracted my attention. 
Now a series of taps would come from about my head, 
soon answered by others at my feet. Finally the tappers 
seemed to meet, and their clicks became so loud and 
confusing that I turned my eyes and saw four or five 
locusts, standing with heads together, evidently hold- 
ing adeep consultation. They were the great rusty- 
dusty fellows, that always frequent the rocks and there 
openly defy the birds, relying for safety upon their 
resemblance in color to their surroundings. 

For over a minute the clicking, or talking, was kept 
up; then the party was reinforced by several others, 
and in afew moments they evidently chose partners 
and commenced a veritable game of tag. Very hon- 
orable, too, were they about it, separating a foot or 
more before the chase actually began, and then their 
movements showed them adepts in the art of strategy. 

Every pebble, stone, or leaf was used to cover their 
advance, and every possible attempt made to deceive, 
until finally, when the follower was near enough, it 
darted at its play-fellow with a rush, seemed to touch it 
guickly, and then, with a loud, victorious chatter, took 
to its wings and flew several rods away, only to return 
stealthily soon afterward. 

Finally the game was changed. Two locusts placed 
themselves vis-a-vis; then one would leap over the 
other, and before it had landed, the second was also in 
the air, or passing over it; then both would jump 
simultaneously, and pass each other with a loud click, 
exactly as do the men in the circus. I think I should 
not have been much surprised to see a bespangled 
locust step out, holding a papered hoop, and another 
locust essaying the feat of leaping through it. 

Next they began running around ina circle, form- 
ing in regular rows and shapes, marching and counter- 
marching. Finally, a very solemn old fellow clambered 
up on my shoe and began a violent clicking, upon 
which the evolutions ceased, I suppose, to listen to his 
harangue, when a friend innocently broke in upon the 
scene and put my playmates to flight. 

It may be doubted by some if these movements 
were games, a8 we understand them; but as the rocks 
were bare, and as there was no food to search for, 
there is only one construction to put upon their actions, 
that they were undertaken for recreation, in which 
animals indulge, from man to the smallest creature, at 
least as small as the microscopic Paramoecinm, which 
Iam persuaded has at least an infinitesimal sense of 
humor, for I have repeatedly seen one rush pell-mell 
into a swarm of vorticelle, seemingly for the mere 
| purpose of frightening them, as a violent bobbing in 
and out of the delicate bells was the amusing result of 
every charge, and food was not the object. 

Fishes have a decided sense of humor, judging from 
certain exhibitions that we have scen; the young espe- 
cially have numerous games or methods of amusement, 
and their mischievous natures can best be appreciated 
when a large school is under observation. 

Through the flooring of a wharf in Southern waters 
I have often watched the varied throngs unsuspected 
and unseen. Such games and sports as they indulge 
in! Now twenty or more join in chase of a single fish, 
darting in and out among the gleaming mass, and when 
the fugitive is caught he is playfully taken by fins and 
tail and held or dragged about. Now a floating straw 
| is discovered on the surface, and over it with a daring 

leap the leader goes, followed by the rest until the leap- 
| ers in a continuous glistening stream dart into the air. 

While we watch, a mischievous fish seizes the straw, 

| and drawing it beneath the surface, rushes away, pur- 
| sued by a score or more who grasp it, and a veritable 
| tug of war is at its height, when like a flash the argus- 
| eyed throng has disappeared. A grim baracuda with 
| a single struggling victim in his fierce jaws explains 
| the sudden flight. 

The game of leaping over various objects I have no- 
ticed in many fishes, especially in the young gar-fish, 
and in an aquarium built out into the water I have fre- 

| quently seen them leaping over a floating hawksbill 
| turtle that floated on the surface, the same fish return- 
| ing again and again to make the leap. ‘This game at 
| the expense of the turtle was kept up for some time 
until a gar-fish in leaping landed fairly on the 
sleeper’s back, when the astonished and indignant tur 
tle took a long breath and dashed away, scattering the 
assembled fishes far and wide. 
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join in games and pastimes. The breaching of 
large whales is done at times in sport, and the 
movements of a school of these monsters are often 
so curious that the assumption is that some singu- | 





THE YOUTH'S| 


Even the larger marine animals are known to| ing the vertical position. At another time the ob- There can be no doubt that this diminution of | ent of the Crown of the Netherlands; Lord Amp- 


server saw two of them hovering in the same way 
on each side of a limb, apparently suspended, but 
like a flash they would change places, then back 
again, presenting an astonishing sight, especially 


| 
| 
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the severity of the disease is duce to the fact thut 
Paris has made steady progress in its care for the | 
public health. It has become a cleaner city. | 
Many of the loathsome slums and nurseries of | 


lar whale-game is being enacted. Seals have been | in the case of a number, appearing like animated | disease have, by the building of spacious avenues | 
5 | 5 . > k 


seen sliding up and down cakes of ice and rolling | 


crosses suspended in the air, rising and falling, 





SPORTS AND GAMES 


over one another, taking headers; in fact, having | 
all the enjoyment of a party of boys engaged in a 
similar amusement. 

In its variety of games the American otter (/.1- 
tra canadensis) is not surpassed by any animal. 
In former times it was common in the Eastern 
and North-eastern States, but the advance of civ- 
ilization has gradually -driven it to the North 
and West, where it now ranks in value with the | 
beaver. 

Otters are extremely shy and cautious animals. 
They build their homes on the banks of streams, 
like the curious Duckbill of New Zealand, with 
one opening leading into the water, and another 
small one on land, for air and ventilation; but 
when alone or unsuspicious of danger, the otter 


+ 
ciate. 


OF ANIMALS. 


and moving to and fro, as if on some gentle 
breeze. 
From the constant recurrence of these perform- 


| ances in the same locality in the air, there can be 


no doubt that the birds were engaged in some 

game or sport, and that this was their play-ground, 

selected for some advantage that we cannot appre- 
C. F. HoLpErR. 

a ae - 

JUDGE NOT. 


Judge not: the workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God's pure light may only be 
A sear, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


- or 


CHOLERA IN PARIS. 





often gives itself up to games and sports by the 
hour at a time. Of these curious gambols, their 
game of sliding is a fair illustration. 

In the winter a snow-bank is selected near a 
frozen stream, and gradually patted down and 
rendered slippery. On this hill the otters congre 
gate, and slide or roll down singly or in pairs. In 
summer the preparation of the slide involves 
greater labor. A hill leading into the water is 
again selected, the grass and reeds are torn up and 
carried to one side, and the declivity is gradually 
formed into a muddy slide. 

Then the sport begins; old and young partici- 
pate in it and roll into the water with great 
splashes; some on their backs with feet in the 
air, others in a more natural position; some 
sidewise, and all scrambling up to try again, in 
every way showing their hearty appreciation of 
the time-honored game of sliding down hill. 

Audubon was the first to discover them at their 
games, and while he was concealed in the bushes 
he observed the construction of twenty-two dis- 
tinct slides. 

One of the most interesting performances among 
animals was recently observed among humming- 
birds by a naturalist in Peru. The bird is known 
to science as the Loddigesia mirabilis, and was 
first seen about the beautiful red flower a/stram- 
eria in the basin of the Uteubamba River. 

By concealing himself in the grass, the natural- 
ist was enabled to witness some of their games 
and sports. In appearance the bird is a veritable 
bit of sunlight. Its crest is of rich sapphire blue, 
changing in various lights to vivid violet, while 
the breast is a rich golden-green, and the 
portions white, and darting about the little creat- 
ure gleams and glistens like a rare gem. But it is 
not its colors that are particularly striking, but the 
arrangement of its plumes and feathers. 

Our watcher found that the young birds had 
certain places in the air as play-grounds, where 
they met and performed strange feats, during 
which they presented a most remarkable appear- 
ance. The long tail-feathers were now stretched 
out on either side from the body, and as the birds 
stood vertically in the air they appeared to be rest- 
ing on a roost, but the roost rested upon nothing. 
The game was played by either two or eight, the 
party forming in sides facing each other, standing 


perfectly erect in the air by the rapid vibration of 


their wings, the outstretched tail-plumes also vi- 
brating and producing a curious sound, accompa- 
nied by a sharp clicking of their bills. 

The only change in this dance was a rising and 


lower | 


| For the fifth time in the present century, the 
dread scourge, the cholera, has invaded the fair- 
est city of the earth. For several weeks its ravages 
spread terror through the avenues and boulevards 
| of Paris, though at last it seems to have been al- 
| most, if not quite, subdued. 
| Of course, the announcement that cholera had 
broken out in the city caused its visitors from oth- 
er lands to take a speedy flight. Hundreds of 
Americans, English, Prussians and Germans made 
haste to seek safety elsewhere. 

But one striking fact was, that the people of 
Paris themselves, although there was, of course, 
widespread alarm in some quarters, continued to 
pursue not only their usual business, but their 
pleasures, in the midst of the calamity. 

| While the cholera raged the places of amuse- 
| ment were filled to overflowing; and the places of 
| public resort, despite the flight of foreigners, pre- 
sented every day their usually animated aspect. It 
reminded the reader of history of the fact that 
when, in the height of the “reign of terror,” 
Robespierre was day by day offering crowds of 
victims to the guillotine, the theatres of Paris 
were packed, and the people seemed wild with 
desire for frivolous pleasures. 

Happily, many of the features which marked 
the earlier visitations of cholera in Paris were ab- 
sent during the recent assault. It is evident that 
the Parisians have become less superstitious, more 
enlightened and reasonable. 

| When the cholera raged in the Paris streets fif- 
| ty-two years ago, the people were seized with all 
sorts of frantic fancies. They were lashed into 
fury by hideous reports, such as that the cholera 
patients were being vivisected in the hospitals, 
that the police were poisoning the water in the 
public fountains, and that men of evil disposition 
were inserting deadly drugs in wine and fish. 
Many people were killed in the popular frenzy 
excited by these reports, who were altogether in- 
nocent of any wrongdoing. 

It is a welcome fact that the recent visit of 
cholera to Paris has been far less destructive of 
human life than those of previous years. In 1832, 
it swept away eighteen thousand persons. In 1848, 
its ravages were fatal to sixteen thousand. In 1854, 
its victims were nine thousand; and in 1866, only 
six thousand succumbed to its attack. 

This year the numbers who have died in Paris 
from cholera are much less than those of 1866. It 

| will be observed that, although on each return of 
| cholera to Paris the population had greatly in- 


and boulevards, been swept out of existence as 
time has gone on; and the cleanliness of the city 
is much more carefully looked after in these mod- 
ern days. 

It has become a proved fact, indeed, that dirt is 
the most powerful breeder of cholera, as well as 
of most other epidemic diseases. Cities which are 
kept clean are shunned by the dread destroyer, 
which finds its greatest harvest in places where 
filth abounds. 





For the Companion. 


HELP THOU MY UNBELIEF, 


Because I seek Thee not, O seek Thou me— 
Because my lips are dumb, O hear the cry 
I do not utter as Thou passest by, 
And from my life-long bondage set me free, 
Because content I perish, far from Thee. 
O seize me, snatch me from my fate, and try 
My soul in Thy consuming fire; draw nigh 
And let me, blinded, Thy salvation see. 


If I were pouring at Thy feet my tears— 
If I were clamoring to see Thy face, 
I should not need Thee, Lord, as now I need, 
Whose dumb, dead soul knows neither hopes nor fears, 
Nor dreads the outer darkness of this place— 
Because / seek not, pray not, give Thou heed! 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 






THE YEAR THAT IS PAST. 


The events of the year 1884 have not been of a 
very startling character. No great war has been 
in progress, and the important changes during the 
year are few in number. They have, moreover, 
been peaceful changes. The years which we call 
memorable are those distinguished by great mili- 
tary or political convulsions. Judged by this test, 
the year 1884 ranks as dull and commonplace. 

England, after uch trouble with Ireland, and 
after having had to grapple with the problem of 
Egypt, in former years, has been chiefly occupied 
with the great question of reforming Parliament. 
The Cabinet was defeated in its attempt to pass a 


thill, the British Ambassador at Berlin; Edward 
Lasker, the great German Liberal; General Todle- 
ben, the famous Russian engineer; Sir Bartle 
Frere, the Englishman whose course in South 
Africa provoked so much controversy a few years 
ago; and M. Eugéne Rouher, who was long the 
Prime-Minister of the French Empire under Napo- 
leon JI11. 

Beside these public men we must not forget 
Charles Reade, the novelist; Sir Michael Costa, 
the musical composer; and Thomas Chenery, the 
editor of the London Times. 

The list of American great men who have joined 
“the silent majority” might be made a very long 
one, but we refer to a few only. The best known 
of all was Wendell Phillips, the famous orator. 
But the country has also had to mourn the death 
of Judge Folger, the very able Secretary of the 
Treasury, and of the venerable Senator Anthony, 


| of Rhode Island. 


The year closes with many of the apprehensions 
that have made the period a somewhat gloomy 
one partially dissipated. We can all look forward 
with hope to 1885. 


a cniinceictipate 


FRENCH WIT. 


The Chinese Minister at Paris is credited with a re- 
ply as skilful as it was courteous, to a great lady who 
besieged him with questions concerning his creed. He 
evaded them adroitly until she demanded to know 
whether it was true that his religion permitted a plu- 
rality of wives. 

“Of necessity, madame,” he replied. ‘A man must 
have several wives to find all the virtues which are 
nowhere combined but in you.” 

‘The lady blushed and smiled, but was silenced. Less 
civil was the answer of the young French minister 
who, while preaching in a chapel in a French hamlet, 
where the men sat on one side of the aisle and the 
women on the other, was annoyed by the sound of 
whispering, and paused in his sermon to reprove it. 

‘Your reverence will observe,” interposed the prin- 
cipal woman present, “that it comes from the men’s 
side.”’ 

“So much the better, madame. 
some time.” 


It will end then 





bill giving a vote to vast numbers of British sub- 


jects who have not been allowed a share in the | 


Government. 


pose of forcing the House of Lords, which had 
defeated that measure, to yield. A second session 
of Parliament was called to reconsider the matter, 
and by a compromise between the liberal and con- 
servative parties, the franchise bill has been 
passed, and in the spring, it is fully expected, the 
Government will also be able to pass an act re- 
distributing the seats in the House of Commons, 


ment. 

In France some very important changes in the 
Constitution of the Republic have been quietly 
and peacefully effected. The Government has 
carried on a war with China to secure its conquests 
in Tonquin, and has had important victories ; but 
the war has not yet closed. 

Germany contributes to the grand events of the 
year only a general Parliamentary election, in 
which the Socialists made larger gains than any 
other of the numerous parties of the Empire. In 
Spain and Italy some party changes have taken 
place, but they are hardly worthy of mention. 
Belgium has been in an agitation over the result 
of its elections, which gave a sweepiug victory to 
the clerical party. 

The chief interest in Egypt has been centred 
upon General Gordon, shut up in Khartoum, 


city the relieving party, now on the way up the 
Nile, will rescue him in due time. 
clusion of peace between Chili and Peru is the 
only other event of the first importance in Africa, 
Asia, or South America. 


dential election, in which the Democrats were suc- 
cessful in electing Messrs. Cleveland and Hen- 
dricks. 
dential election since 1856. On the 4th of March 
next the whole Government, except the Senate, 
will pass into their hands. 

But that is not the only event worth mentioning. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in reference to 
the right of Congress to authorize an issue of 
greenbacks; the rescue of the Greely party at 


contest over the tariff, in Congress; the ratifica- 
tion of the Mexican treaty ; these are some of the 
occurrences that have deservedly attracted the 
public attention. 

It has been a good year for agriculture, a bad 
year for business. This is true not only of the 
United States, but of all the world. In this coun- 
try particularly the crops have been marvellously 
abundant, but the prices, not only of food but of 
all articles of manufacture, have been so low that 
men generally have felt poor. Trade has been as 
dull as at any time after the great panic of 1873. 

Death has claimed its usual number of great 
men, and men not distinguished. Of general dis- 
asters the most melancholy was the wreck of the 
steamer City of Columbus, in Vineyard Sound, in 
January. The cholera has been alarmingly fatal 
in certain districts of France, Italy and Spain, and 
raged for a short time in Paris itself. Hitherto it 
has not reached northern Europe. 

Of notable men who have died abroad should 
he mentioned Prince Leopold, youngest son of 





falling, and advancing to and fro, but never chang- | creased, the mortality has been steadily less. 





Queen Victoria; the Prince of Orange, heir appar- 


A great agitation was then begun for the pur- | 


making what we should call a new apportion- , 


where he is believed to be safe, and from which | 


The final con- | 


At home the great fact of the year is the Presi- | 


They had not been successful in a presi- | 


Cape Sabine, by the Schley expedition; the great | 


A sharp reply, ora finely turned bon-mot never is 
forgotten in France. It is a treasure in which the 
people take eager delight, as do other nations in 
their crown jewels. Some one who had a keen percep- 
tion of national characteristics referred to this trait 
when he said, “In Spain, men ask of a new-comer, 
What is his birth? In Germany, What has he read? 
In France, What has he said? In Holland, How much 
money has he? In Great Britain, Is he English? And 
in America, What kind of man is he?” 

It was a Frenchman who said of Dean Swift, when 
he was reported in his semi-idiotic old age to have 
shown a flash of his early wit, “Ah! there is an old 
chateau to which the ghosts return sometimes!” 
| ‘Who are these?” asked Louis Philippe, when sev- 
eral fat noblemen, seeking places at court, kept bow- 
ing low before him. 

‘They are jugs, your Majesty,’’ was the answer, 
“that only are lowered in order to be filled.” 

The Duc de la Rochefoucauld’s biting rejoinders ex- 
press the acrid wit peculiar to his nation. ‘How can 
you bear such solitude?” said a young courtier who 
intruded upon him as he walked apart in his garden. 
| “I was not alone until you approached,” was the re- 
ply. 

Stupid answers are also preserved in France, and ex- 
cite as much amusement as the wittiest bon-mots. They 
are almost always accredited to the English or the 
Swiss, as, for example, the story of the English foot- 
man, who opened the door to a visitor, saying that his 
master was not at home. ‘When will he return?” 
asked the stranger. 

**When he tells me to say he is not at home, how do 
I know when he will return?” says stolid John Bull. 

Or that of the Swiss general who, after a battle, or- 
dered a trench to be dug, and was hurrying into it 
both the wounded and the dead. Some one cried out, 
“These men still breathe!” 
“Peste!”’ said the Swiss. ‘If I should listen to all 
they have to say, I would not havea single man to 
| bury!” 

Nothing probably illustrates the character of a na 
tion so distinctly as its favorite jokes or humorour 
| stories, just as the petty ornaments on a man’s dress 
| gives us a hint of his secret tastes, virtues and vices. 
{t is to the credit of American humor, that while it is 
not as subtle or brilliant as that of older nations, it is 
| rarely lacking in respect for women or reverence for 
God. 


—~ 
+> 





SLAVISH. 


Two young girls, in the pauses of a dance at an eveu- 
ing party, were criticising the manners and dress of 
many of the guests. 

«There is Ethel C——! I am astonished!” said one. 
“Why, her grandmother only died the other day!” 

“I beg your pardon. It was two months ago, and 
Ethel is wearing white, with mauve ribbons and pearls 
and amcthysts, you see. Light second-mourning is 
now worn for grandparents. Besides, she is not danc- 
| ing; only playing cards.” 
| These girls who were measuring out the amount of 

grief proper for a grandmother, by mauve ribbons and 

cards, were but sixteen—little more than children. 

“T wish,” said a much older girl, last March in the 
season of Lent, “we belonged to the Episcopalian 
church! It is quite the thing now to decline invita- 
tions and to fast and go to early prayers; and one feels 
altogether out of the fashion going out as we do just 
the same as always.” 

In the same spirit modistes advertised last spring, ‘‘a 
new style of dress intended for young ladies making 
their first communion.”’ 

These trivial incidents—which are facts—may serve 
to point out the dangers of a fashionable life to young 
people. The gayety, the pursuit of amusement, above 
all, the slavish imitation of others, who set the fashion. 
are not actively so harmful in themselves as in their 
gradually debasing effect on the whole nature. Tney 
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thrust aside and put out of sight all independence, | placing a knapsack under his head, the unselfish hero 


healthy affectious and pure religious feeling. 

A strong, sincere woman here and there lives in the 
fashionable world and is not of it; but for one who 
can do this, hundreds of weak girls learn to regulate 
not only their dress and manners, but their love, their 
griefs, and their religion by the rules of the set which 
they consider fashionable. When Lady Mary Wort- 


ley Montague went back to England, she was the queen | 


of society for a brief space; and crowds of great ladie 
copied her half-Turkish dress, her walk, even her 
soiled laces. 

‘*How little they all are!” she wrote. 
ure can they find in being apes?” 

Yet, considering how many people spend their lives 
in slavish imitation, there must be some pleasure in 
indulging in this apish quality. 


*“*What pleas- 


—-- +o 
LONG-LIVED. 


Fifty years ago tomatoes were sold under the name 
of “love apples,”’ as a vegetable curiosity. They were 
used for ornamenting mantelpieces, and occasionally 
one was given to a child to play with, on condition 
that he would not bite into it, as it was thought to be 
poisonous. The first person in Newport to eat the to- 
mato was an Italian painter, named Corne. 

“There,” he used to say to those who expressed 
their surprise at his eating the suspected vegetable, 
“is that potato! He grow in de dark, or in de damp 
cellar, with his pale, lank routs. He has no flavor; he 
live under ground. But de tomato, he grow in de sun- 
shine; he has de fine rosy color and exquisite flavor; 
he is wholesome; and when he is put in de soup, you 
relish him, and leave nothing in de plate.” 

The author of “Reminiscences of Newport” has 
preserved several anecdotes of this Italian, who intro- 
duced the tomato to Newport tables. One of them 
illustrates the fact that “life tables” are based on the 
average duration of life, and that some persons, like 
Sir Moses Montefiore, apparently set the ordinary laws 
of longevity at defiance. 

In his seventy-third year Corne was persuaded to 
buy au annuity. The Massachusetts Hospital Life 


| 


Insurance Company, on his payment of one thousand | 


tive hundred and seventy dollars, agreed to pay him 
one hundred dollars every six months during his life. 
The old man lived fifteen years to enjoy his annuity. 
He received in all three thousand dollars, much to the 
surprise and loss of the company. As the cashier was 
called upon, year after year, to make payments to this 
persistent annuitant, it seemed as if the company had 
caught a Methuselah. 

With a laugh that almost choked him, the old Italian 
used to say, as he received his semi-annual check,— 

“De Prezzedent he say he very glad I so well, but I 
know he lie all de time. He no know how much mac- 
arovi, how much oil, how much tomato I eat. My 
grandfather he die when he one hundred, my father 
when he one hundred and two, and I—I live forever!” 





—_— — 
PARKS. 


Parks are both for ornament and utility when prop- 
erly laid out, with trees and shrubs and flowers and 
walks and drives and fountains. They are breathing- 
places for the inhabitants of town or city, and also 
charm the eye and cultivate the taste. It is interesting 
to note the characteristic features of the parks and 
pleasure-grounds of different countries,—‘‘green oases 
in the arid deserts of business and dissipation, for the 
refreshment of the city’s soul and body.” In Persian 
gardens are seen straight and shaded avenues, with 
rippling streams and sparkling fountains and bright 
and fragrant flowers. The Italian gardens combine 
the charms of architecture with those of ornamental 
shrubbery. 

An English park presents open landscapes of mead- 
ow, lawn and slope, with winding walks and drives. 
Nature is not overpowered by art. There is freedom, 
breadth and simplicity. In the French pleasure-grounds 
we find a combination of the Italian garden and the 
English park. 

German parks resemble those of France and England, 
but they are less free and open than the latter, and 
show less elegantly artistic treatment than the former. 
Yet they have charms which are adapted to meet the 
wants and sentiments of the people who frequent 
them. 

In laying out parks, attention must be paid to the 
peculiarities of the climate and the customs and habits 
of the people. In our country, at the North, parks 
are frequented only during the warm months. But 
they may present such attractions for winter visiting 
as skating and sleigh-riding. Further south their pe- 
riod of use is extended. According to our republican 
ideas, parks should be so located and arranged as to 
accommodate and benefit the greatest number. The 
rich can go abroad for refreshment, but the mass of 
the people require pleasure-grounds near their homes. 





BRAVE AND UNSELFISH. 

There are philosophers who say that Satan showed 
his knowledge of human nature when he asked, ‘‘Doth 
Job serve God for nought?’ For man, they say, is a 
selfish animal whose motives of action are the hope of 
reward and the fear of punishment. 

They admit that the “hope” of the gentleman may 
be more refined and his ‘fear’ less gross than that of 
the savage. But in the last analysis, even those ac- 
tions which apparently are the freest from a selfish 
motive will be seen, say these cynical philosophers, to 
have been prompted by a “bope”’ or a “fear.” 

This selfish theory is contradicted by many facts, 
which show that men sacrifice pleasure, health and 
even life itself, simply because it is their duty to make 
the offering. The act described in the following nar- 
rative cannot be explained on the selfish theory of 
man’s actions. 

While the battle was raging on the field of Gettys- 
burg, a Confederate soldier, lying with his regiment 
behind hastily constructed breastworks, heard a faint 
cry of distress. Looking over the works, he saw a 
wounded Union soldicr writhing in agony on the 
ground, and moaning for water. 

Instantly the Confederate leaped over the works, 
and, facing the leaden storm that swept the field, 
rushed to the aid of the wounded man. Raising his 
head gently, the brave fellow supported bim by his 
knee and gave him a drink out of a canteen. Then 


| watching its return. 





| farther than blows,”’ 


| walked deliberately back to the breastworks. 

The Union soldiers who saw the humane deed 
ceased firing, and sent cheer upon cheer after the man; 
and not until he had disappeared behind the breast- 
works did they resume their deadly work. 





MR. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW STORY. 
Our readers, the boys particularly, will be glad 
to learn that next week we shall begin the publi- 
cation of Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s new story, writ- 
Satinwood 
Box.” Its incidents and the way they are treated 
make the story exceedingly interesting, and worthy 
| of the high reputation of the author. 
| 


| ten for the Companion, entitled “The 





THE MOTHERLY WAY. 


«Esop’s fable of the battle of the sun and wind to 


see which was the most powerful, finds daily illustra. | 
The old adage “Kind words go 


tion in modern life. 
is illustrated by the following 
story, told by one of Boston’s oldest tailors. A great 
deal of his work was done by workmen outside of the 
shop. An Irishman named Tim took nearly all the 
pantaloons. 

In the midst of the busy season, Tim failed to bring 
in the work on the promised day. He was an unusu- 


ally good workman; but sometimes forgot his duty, and 
indulged in hard drinking. Tim had been on a spree, 


and when he had sobered off, he brought back the | 


work. But his face and manner were hard as of one 
prepared to receive sullenly the scolding he merited. 

The tailor, however, received him kindly. Tim’s 
face softened, and soon he burst into tears, sobbing 
out with comical pathos,— 

“Ah, misther! ivery sow] of the ithers of thim jawed 
me up hill and jawed me down dale, but you—ye’ve 
sich a kind, motherly way wid ye, I’ ll niver disappint 
ye agin—niver! 

During the years which have passed since that prom- 
ise, Tim has never once failed to keep his plighted 
word. ‘The tailor’s kindness made a man of him. 


<atfliRipnemncctneniaee 
A WITTY ARCHBISHOP. 


Archbishop Whately delighted in oddities of 
thought and in quaint distinctions. He once took up 
that strange Australian weapon, the boomerang, and 
was often seen on the sands casting it from him and 
At ecclesiastical meetings, when 
business languished or speakers were dull, he would 
cut out little boomerangs of card, and amuse himself 
by shooting them from his fingers. Among the little 
witty missiles that he sent fluttering from his mouth, | 
are the following: 


“What is the difference,” he asked of a young clergy- 
man he was examining, “between a form and a cere- 
mony? The meaning seems nearly the same; yet 
there is a very nice distinction.” 

Various answers were given. 

“Well,” said Whately, “it lies in this: you sit upon 
a form [a long bench], but you stand upon ceremony.” 

In Whately’s time, the great. circulating hbrary of 
Dublin was Morrow’s, and the most popular preacher 
was the Rev. Mr. Day. ‘How inconsistent,” said the 
archbishop, ‘‘is the piety of certain ladies here. They 
go to Day for a sermon, and to Morrow for a novel.” 

“What is the laziest letter in the alphabet?” he 
asked. ‘The detther G!” [lethargy]. 


+o --- 
CURIOUS COURTSHIP. 


Sir George Airy, the famous English astronomer 
who searched the heavens with such bold and clear 
vision, was so bashful in society that he could not look 
any one directly in the face. By reason of his timidity 
he seemed doomed to be a bachelor for life. But for- 
tune favored him, and he drifted into matrimony in an 
unexpected way. 


A friend remarked to him one day, ‘Have you ever 
observed Miss ——’s eyes? They have the property 
of double refraction.” 

Scientific enthusiasm was kindled, and shyness van- 
ished before an unsolved problem which he might 
solve. ‘Dear me, that is very odd!” he exclaimed. 
“T should like to see that; do you think I might call?” 

And call he did, and begged permission to examine 
the eyes. ‘The novelty of the situation may have fas- 
cinated him. At any rate he begged the privilege of 
a second call, to look at them in a clearer light. 

The problem grew so interesting that he concluded 
to make it a life-study. The boldness born of scien- 
tific curiosity enabled him to propose. He was ac- 
cepted, and the strange courtship ended in a happy 
marriage. 

——___$_$_{@——____— 
THIN AIR. 


All the philosophies tell us that water boils at a 
lower temperature on the top of a mountain than at 
its base, and why it is so. But only those who live 
upon mountains are aware of the inconveniences of 
this mechanical fact. In Virginia City, Nevada, it is 
difficult to cook by boiling. The Enterprise of that 
city says: 

There is a complaint every year that the peas brought 
from California are as hard as buckshot. ‘The trouble 
is that the water does not become sufficiently hot to 
cook them. Here, when either meat or vegetables are 
cooked by boiling, the vessel used should have a close- 
fitting lid, in order that the steam may be confined. 

There is, of course, no trouble about roasting meats 
or anything else, fire being as hot here as in any other 
part of the world. 

While strangers complain much of the thinness of 
our atmosphere, old settlers are not much distressed, 
and children born and reared here seem not to suffer 
inconvenience in any way. They race up and down 
the sides of the mountains at full speed, without find- 
ing any difficulty in breathing. 


+> 





A LORD OF CREATION. 


It will take a good deal of civilizing to put into an 
Indian’s head the idea that a squaw should be anything 
but a servant to her husband. The habit of one of 
these copper-colored lords of creation is brought out 
by a Western paper: 


A lady residing in the northeastern part of town re- 
cently wanted the services of an Indian to pick a goose. 
She approached the first one she met with,— 

“Jim, you like to come and pick a goose for me?” 

The noble red man thus addressed drew himself up 
to his full height, expanded his chest with pride and 
indignation, and haughtily inquired,— 

“You know me?” 

“No, I don’t know you, 
w hat surprised. 

“Ugh!” grunted the Indian, as if pitying her igno- 
rance, “me Captain Sam. Me no pick goose. Me send 
my wife.” 


” 


responded the lady, some- 
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For the Companion. 


THAT GRAY, COLD CHRISTMAS DAY. 


DECEMBER 2, 1620. 
They sailed away from Provincetown Bay 
In the fireless light of the sun, 
And they came at night to a have mee height, 
And the journey at last was don 
With rain‘and sléet were the tall masts iced, 
And frosty and dark was the air, 
But they looked from the erystal Sails to Christ, 
As they moored in the harbor fair, 
The sky was cold and gray— 
And there were no ancient bells to ring, 
No priests to chant, no choirs to sing, 
No chapel of baron, lord or king, 
That gray, cold winter-day. 


The snow came down on the v: ned ant seas 
And deep on the lone rocks la 
But their axes rung mid the eve prgreen trees, 
And followed the Sabbath day 
The Christmas came, inac rimson haze, 
And the workmen said at dawn, 
“Shall our axes swing on this day of days 
When the Lord of Light was born?” 
The sky was cold and gray. 
And there were no ancient bells to ring, 
No priests to chant, no choirs to sing, 
No chapel of baron, lord or king, 
That gray, cold Christmas Day. 


“The old towns’ bells we seem to hear, 
They are ringing sweet on the Dee 
They are ringing sweet on the Har iomBeer, 
And sweet on the Zuyder Ze 
The pines are frosted with snow and sleet: 
Shall we our axes wield, 
When the bells of Lincoln are 
And the bells of Austerticeld 
The sky was cold and gray, 
And there were no ancient bells to ring, 
No priests to chant, no choirs to sing, 
No chapel of baron, lord or king, 
That gray, cold Christmas Day. 


Then the Master sai 
Remember ye Mala 
And the covenant there, with ‘ibe Lord ye sealed, 
Let your axes ring to-da 
You may talk of the old iowne? bells Sane 
When your work for the Lord is done; 
And your boats return, and the shallop’s light 
Shalt follow the light of the sun. 
Che sky is cok 1 and gray, 
And here are no ancient bells to ring, 
No priests to chant, no choirs to sing, 
No chapel of baron, tord or king, 
This gray, cold Christmas Day, 


ringing sweet 
, 














Y our — 8 wield, 











“If the Lord was born on Christmas Day, 
And the Day of Him is blest, 
Then low at His feet the evergreens lay, 
And cradle His church in the West, 
Immanuel waits at the temple gates 
Of the nation to-day ye found, 
And the Lord delizhts in noe mpty rites— 
To-day let your axes sound! 
The sky was cold and xray 
And there were no ancie nt be ‘lls to ring, 
No priests to chant, no choirs to sing, 
No chapel of baron, lord or king, 
Phat grav, cold Christmas Day. 





Their axes rung through the evergreen trees, 
Like the bells on the Thames and ‘Tay, 
And they cheering sang by the windy seas, 
And they thought of Matabarre Bay, 
chis of Burial Hill, 
The old Precisioners slec 
“ut did ever men with a nobler will 
A goodlier Christmas hee 
When sky was cold and gray, 
And there were no ancient bells to ring, 
yoni to chant, no choirs to sing, 
No chapel of baron, lord or king, 
That gray, cold Christmas Day ? 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 


CONVINCED. 


Cowper’s happy phrase has for a hundred years | 


been quoted to describe one effect of truth uttered 
amid the solemnities of Christian worship, ‘“They 

who came to scoff remained to pray.” This effect, 

to disarm opposition to religion and to change ob- | 
jectors into friends, is often seen wherever the 
followers of the divine Master bear sincere witness 
for Him. At a grove-meeting in Martha’s Vine- 
yard last summer, a gentleman related the follow- 
ing incident. 

In a Western city a series of special religious 
meetings was being conducted with unusual inter- 
est and success, and crowds were in attendance 
every evening. On the staff of a “sporting” pa- 
per in the city, was a man, a lawyer by profession, 
who had a talent for humorous description and a 
ready pen for serving up local news. 

It occurred to him, as these meetings were one 
of the notable current “events” of the hour, that 
he would attend one, and report the “testimonies” 
of some of the speakers, in a style of semi-bur- 
lesque, for the Sunday edition of his paper. 

He went, and sat listening, 
notes, until he had heard a score or more of speak- 
ers, who had declared their allegiance to Christ, 
their love for Him, and their determination to live 
in obedience to His commands. By that time he 
had become so deeply interested that he lost all 
heart in his occupation. The solemn earnestness 
of the speakers, and the spirit of the place, got 
hold of him, 


and rose to his feet. 


“1 came in here,” he said, “for ‘the fun of the 
thing,’—to caricature your services for the enter- 
I took down every little 
peculiarity in the speakers and in the exercises 
that I thought I could use in the way of droilery, 


tainment of my readers. 


and in my report of your meeting I expected te 


give a half-comical turn to the whole, and thus 


afford lightness to the columns of my paper anc 
amusement to my readers. But no man was eve 
more completely thwarted in his purpose than 
have been. 

“Since I have been here I have 


society, are self-deluded I cannot think; that they | 
are liars I do not believe. | 
“I am a lawyer, and accustomed to weigh testi- | 
mony. I find points in the evidence given here, | 
and one point especially in all the different utter- | 
ances. I am convinced that there is a reality in 
| the Christian religion.” 

In closing his brief address, the lawyer serious- 
ly commended himself to the devout remembrance | 
of his Christian friends,—and there was not a| 
heart in the whole assembly that was not melted 

| and impressed by the request. 

| Let any one who questions the claims of Chris- 
tianity,examine carefully and without bias the 
evidence of its right to these claims, and he will 
be as certainly convinced of its divine authority, 
as was this honest hearer of the reality of ‘ts ef- 
fects upon human hearts. 


—+o>+—______- 
TABLE TRIUMPHS, 


At a festive time of year it is pleasant to recall the 
gayeties of other days. One of the neatest things that 
ever amused a dinner-party was spoken by Miss Lydia 
White, a lady who flourished in London fifty years 
ago, and delighted to entertain persons of note. At 
one of her dinners several Whig members of the House 
of Commons were complaining of the desperate state 
of their party, although the giver of the feast was 
strongly inclined to the Tories. 

“Yes,” said Sydney Smith, ‘‘we are in a most de- 
plorable condition; we must do something to help our- 
selves.”’ Then, with a quizzical glance at Miss White, 
he added, “1 think we had better sacrifice a Tory Vir- 
gin.” 

The lady, with admirable promptitude, said, in allu- 
| sion to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, who was put to d2ath 

to get a propitious breeze, “1 believe there is nothing 
the Whigs would not do to raise the wind.” For once, 
Sydney Smith was beaten on his own ground. 











Lawyers in every age have been noted for repartee, 
as indeed we might expect from their occupation and 
their habit of dining with one another on circuit. 
There is not a more brilliant diner-out living than the 
Hon. W. M. Evarts of New York, one of whose capital 
sayings to Lord Coleridge was given not long since in 
the Companion. He had told his guest the story of 
Gen. Washington having thrown a dollar across the 
Potomac at Mount Vernon. Lord Coleridge asked if he 
thought the feat possible. 

“Well,” said Mr. Evarts, ‘‘ Washington had a strong 
arm, and, besides, you know a dollar would go farther 
in those days than it will now.” 

Few men have ever appeared in London society 
whose sayings were more diligently repeated than 
those of ‘Talleyrand. He had the art of saying sh 
things without giving pain, the wit having the effect 
of neutralizing the sting. Thus when a notorious 
reprobate said to him that he had only committed 
wickedness once in his life, Talleyrand answered, 
without offending him,— 

**And that—when will it end?” 

There was, perhaps, never a more agreeable table- 
companion than Benjamin Franklin, who began as a 
mere boy to say the kind of good things which can not 
be forgotten. One of the most noted of his table suc 
cesses was preserved by Mr. Jefferson, who was pres 
ent at the dinner-party when it occurred. One of the 
guests, Abbe Raynal, insisted with much eloquence 
that on the continent of America both avimals and men 
became smaller. At length, Dr. Franklin, casting his 
eyes around the table, said,— 

“Come, let us try this question by the fact before us. 
We are here one-half Americaus and one-half French, 
and it happens that the Americans have placed them 
selves on one side of the table and our French friends 
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the top conducts the lightning tothe ground. It will 
never be struck like the statue of Jupiter on the Ro- 
man Capitol. The electric experiments of Franklin 
will be remembered by every visitor. 

No one can examive this remarkable column with- 
out feeling that a new advance bas been made in archi- 
tecture, aud the various devices used in its construc- 
tion show the triumph of modern skill. 

Why should we not have houses as tall? Why aban- 
don the upper regions of the air and cling so closely 
to the tainted earth? 

Before the visitor to the Washington Monument will 
open a prospect as fair as any the eye of man has 
rested on. He will look down upon a land of free- 
dom. 

The scene is crowned with historical memories— 
some sad, some full of hope and joy. Before him 
flows the broad Potomac; not far away is Mt. Vernon. 

Beneath him are battle-fields and scenes of bitter 
struggle in the past, and now the quiet city, hid in 
groves and gardens, sleeping in the shades of perpetual 
peace.— Harper's Weekly. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


O night of nights! Crown of the gathered ages: 
The glorious dream of lo # prophetic years: 
The ancient seers, the hoar ‘saints and sages. 
Watched for thy conting through their patie nt tears. 





O holy night! Celestial bells are ringing, 
And heaven bends down the waiting earth to greet; 
From airy heights the angel bands are i 
And Bethlehem’s hills the echoing strains repeat. 


O silent night! The quict dews are falling, 

And moonlight broods o’er vale and mountain steep; 
The wakeful shepherds, each to other calling. 

Guard through the midnight hours the gentle sheep. 





O wondrous night! Yon moving star is tracing 
Its lordly pathway through the eastern skies; 
And now it stands with heavenly splendor grac 

The lowly dwelling where the young child lies. 





O night of joys! The years to come shall brighten; 
Beneath the radiant beams of Bethlehem’s star 
A prince is born whose gentle sway shall lighten 
he burdened race and still the noise of war. 
INCREASE N. TARBOX. 


cilia catalan 
BOY AND BEE. 


When people know nothing about a matter, they are 
apt to express their opinions with volubility. Whena 
woman is convinced against her will, she is of the 
same opinion still. Both of these little peculiarities 
of human nature are illustrated in this humorous fancy 
sketch told by the Detroit Free Press: “A boy about 
ten years old, who was lounging around the Bates 
Street end of the Central Market, suddenly gave a yell, 
clasped both hands on his stomach, and began an ex- 
traordinary dance that soon drew a crowd. 

“*T ‘spected as much!’ shouted a woman, as she 
waved ker hand towards the boy. ‘Them ’ere boys 
eat anything, from a green melon down to peach stones. 
Serves him just right!’ 

**T thought he looked kind of colicky around the 
mouth afore he tackled them spiled gooseberries,’ add- 
ed a marketman. 








“*T don’t see how boys keep from dying, really I | 
don’t!’ exclaimed a woman witha cucumber in each | 
hand. ‘If there was any way—any lawful way—to 


open that boy and look into his stomach, you would 
find there three or four old bananas, a piece of water- 
inclon, six or eight green apples, four or five tomatoes, 
at least two cucumbers, and a lot of sour berries.’ 

‘Say!’ yelled the boy, as he cz apered around. 
‘somebody git the perleece or somebody! 

“Oh, it’s all very nice to want the police and the 
doctors and the medical-college ambulance,’ sneered a 
fat man who had some tomatoes in a basket, ‘but why 
didn’t yon think of these things before?’ 

*“*And with the cholera raging in France and likely 
to come over here any day!’ added a peak-faced wom- 





“The boy lay down and rolled over and sat up. 


| 
| 








lit 
| 
| 


had parted with the —_ control of a man; it ended in 
his being treated like a dog. 

The distressed father of the boy, learning how he 
had been “‘shanghaied’’ on board an American ship, 
had made known the facts to the Secretary of State, 
and through him to various representatives of the Gov. 
ernment in foreign ports, and one of these letters the 
| Consul at Genoa happened to have in his possession. 

Assured of the truth of the wanderer’s story, he in- 
terested himself in his behalf, and ultimately was able 
to restore him to his friends. For the young prodigal 
it was a narrow escape from a worse fate; and he never 
forgot the lesson it taught him. 





~ +e, 
SPANISH GRANDEES. 


The grandees of Spain have the privilege of being 
covered in their King’s presence. The custom is a 
survival of the manners of the old days, when the 
sovereign was regarded as the first among equals. 
“We, your equals, choose you to reign over us,” was 
the ancient formula used by the Spanish nobles at the 
coronation of their monarch. 

Formerly all the grandees wore their hats when 
standing before the King, but the caste spirit crept in 
and divided them into three classes, distinguished by 
the hat etiquette. The first class entered the royal 
presence with their hatson. The second class went 
in uncovered, and after advancing a few steps, put 
their hats on, unbidden by the King. The third class 
also entered uncovered, but did not put their hats on 
until the King asked them to be covered. Then they 
were all equal. 


The Cortes made the Duke of Wellington a grandee 
of Spain, and gave him an estate asa token of grati- 
tude for his services in releasing the nation from the 
French yoke. When Ferdinand VII., after the expul- 
sion of the French, returned to Madrid, he showed 
himself, on one occasion, to the people from the bal-. 
cony of the palace. The King’s suite and Wellington 
remained in the room behind; but the people called 
for the Duke, and he came forward bareheaded. 

“Put on your hat!” said the King 

The Duke, however, influenced by the English cus- 
tom, hesitated to stand covered in the face of the peo- 

le. 

“You are a grandee of the first class,” whispered 
the King’s suite, “and ought not to be uncovered.” 
Then the Duke put on his hat. 

All classes in Spain are noted for the punctiliousness 
with which they heed the slightest demand of etiquette. 
The beggar may be importunate, but he entreats as 
courteously as if he were a grandee. He must be dis 
missed as an equal, and not as an inferior. 

“In the name of God, brother, desist! I have noth- 
ing for you,”’ is the formula that secures his silence. 

At the Spanish court the etiquette is so exacting as 
to be absurd. Yet it is obliged to retire before the 
assertive equality of Spanish grandees. 

At the first court held by Ferdinand, after his re 
turn, the grandees assembled in an ante-room and 
waited to be admitted to the royal presence. When 
the door of the presence-chamber was opened, the 
Duke of Wellington was allowed to go in first, and 
the Duke of Alajen, as captain of the Guards, next. 
When these two had entered, the others rushed in 
pell-mell, and in the scuffle grandecs of ten centuries 
became mixed with grandees of two years’ creation. 

“Gentlemen, place yourselves in order!” cried the 
ushers. 

They were silenced by the general response, “There 
is no order here! We are all equals!” 

The very confusion was a part of their dignity, for 
it allowed of no distinction between equals. 


en 
ELEPHANT AND SERPENT. 


The author of “Up and Down the Irrawaddi” 
lates the following incident of his visit, on an ele- 
phant’s back, to the Caves of Gautama, and an encoun- 
ter with a huge boa-constrictor: “Shortly after emerg- 
ing from the jungle,” he says, “our livelicst curiosity 


re- 


an who had been buying a fish. F 
| 


are on the other. Let both parties rise, and we will 
see on which side nature has degenerated.” 

Up rose Jefferson, Carmichael, Col. Humphreys and 
others, all six feet or more in stature, and amply pro 
portioned, the doctor himself less tall, but of fine pros 


“Just then a policeman pushed his way into the 
crowd, and asked what the trouble was, and some one 
replied that a boy had been seized with the bilious 
colic. 

***Scized me right here!’ whined the lad, as he stood | 


| was aroused by the eccentric movements of our ele- 
| paaet, and the sudden excitement of his mahout, or 


driver. The man was leaning over the head of his 


watching and taking 


and his fingers refused to write. | 
Finally he put aside his notes, put up his pencil, 


heard enough to 


ence. On the other side of the table stood the French 
men, all of whom, as it chanced, were men rather be 
low the medium size, the Abbe himself being small, 
even for a Frenchman. It was a triumphant hit, al 
though the Abbe turned it neatly by saying that the 
Americans present were the great men of their nation 
| When Mark ‘Twain replied to the toast of “ 7he Bu- 
| dies,” at the army banquct to Gen. Grant in Chicago, 
he created as much amusciment as any man ever did in 
an after-dinner speech. When he described The Baby 
as the commander-in-chief of the household, he perhaps 
had in view his own recent experience of twinr. 

‘The idea,”’ he said, ‘that a baby doesn’t amount to 
anything! Why, one baby is just a house and a front- | 
yard-full by itself. One baby can furnish more busi- 

| ness than you and your whole Interior Department can 
attend to. Do what you please, you can’t make him | 
stay on the reservation. Sutlicient unto the day is one 
baby. Twins amount to a permanent riot.” 

The crowning moment was the last, when he figured 
the illustrious guest of the evening—Gen. Grant—as he | 
was fifty-six years before, when he “gave his whole | 
strategic mind to trying to find out some way to get | 
his big toe into his mouth, and, as usual, succeeded /”’ 

The audience was quite prostrate, utterly overcome 
with merriment, and Gen. Grant not less 80. 


_— 
WASHINGTON’S MONUMENT. 


Though Washington's deeds erected a monument to 
himself more durable than stone, yet it is becoming 
that the white marble obelisk in the capital should 
commemorate his patriotic life. It is the tallest struct- 
ure in the world, being five hundred and fifty-five feet 
in height. It is forty-five feet higher than the spires 
of Cologne Cathedral, the tallest in Europe; one hun- 
dred and five feet higher than the pyramid of Cheops, 
the highest building in Africa, and three hundred and 
sixty-three feet higher than the tallest pagoda in Asia. 
Its great height is appropriate to the memory of the 
| man who was “first in peace, first in war, and first in 
hearts of his countrymen,” and of whom an Eng. 

lish poet wrote,— 
“Where Washington hath left 
His awful memory 
A light for after times!” 

It isa singular trait, showing the close connection 
between the early and the later discoveries of science, 
that the 
the exact proportions of an Egyptian obelisk. 

| was found to be the best guide for the coustruction of | 
so tall a pillar. The monument is ten times as high as 
it is broad at its base. 

It is an enlarged obelisk, a copy of the solitary shaft 
that still points out the deserted site of Heliopolis, or 

sip) ruddy pillars that adorn the Central Park and near- 
I the great capitals of Europe—exiles of Egypt. 

y But our American column will add to its attractions 
many conveniences unknown to the ancient, or even 
modern, builders. Wren’s monument, or Trajan’s 
I | Column at Rome, could only be ascended by a weary 
| flight of steps. In Washington's the visitor will be 
| seized upon by the genius of steam, and raised in a 

few moments ina comfortable elevator almost to the 





the 
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| I doubt it. 


Washington Monument is built almost with | 
This | 


up and clasped his stomach. 

“Tle had on a shirt torn down the front and held by 
a single pin, and his trousers were held up by a strap. 

‘*The officer opened his shirt, and a bruised bumble- 
bee crept out and was brushed to the ground. 

“Just below the boy’s chest was a red swelling, 
larger than his fist, and still growing. 

‘No colic about that,’ observed the officer, as he 
crushed the sputtering bee. 

“Only one person in the crowd had a remark to 
take as the boy linyped off. That was the woman 
with the cucumbers. She shook them after the re- 
treating figure, and called out,— 

« «This orter be a great moral lesson to that boy, but 
If we had any right—any legal right—to 
open him to-morrow, and look into his stomach, we'd 
wonder at the folly of that bumble-bee. 
bee, I'd as soon think of tackling a grindstone! 


oo 


EE —— 


ONE FALSE STEP. 


There can be no adequate excuse for a boy or a young | } 
man who deliberately does what he knows to be wrong. 
And there are sad examples enough so that every in- 
telligent youth may know the danger of venturing even 


I was a | 


once into evil company and the temptations of evil 


places. In the instance here given the 


consequences 


were slight compared with the sad fate of many other 
lads, but the lesson is sufficient to show how expen- 


sive a single false step is likely to be. 


at the American Consulate, in Genoa, Ltaly, appeared | 


an interesting looking of about 


away from a Unite! States ship. 


boy eighteen, 


One morning, 


a run- 
He was a Pennsyl- 


vania boy, and he had a strange story to tell to the Con- 


sul. It ended with these words: 


“I was delicately brought up, and I have suffered 


more than I ever supposed anybody could suffer 
live. 
ming ashore, from 
shipped. And now, 
ask that I may be treated with justice. 
none, [ask you to treat me with mercy 


the vessel on board of which 


you will be generously rewarded.’ 


The main facts of the young man’s story were, that, 
iving in Phila- 

delphia, in the house of his father—a man of fortune 
| —he went out one evening, and falling in with a young 
drank 
several times—and the boy remembered nothing after- 
wards until he woke up in the forecastle of a ship far 


more than a year before, while he was 


friend, went with him to the theatre. They 


| out on the Atlantic Ocean. 


After as 





if he would do it. 


The captain wasa hard-hearted man—he had nothing 
to do with the enlistment of his men—and he gave | 
or his 


himself no trouble about the story of this boy 
entreaties. 


Finding it useless to implore or complain, the young 
submitting to 


fellow had tried to make the best of it, 


and | 
I have this morning made out to escape by swim- 
I 
sir, if you have any authority, I | 
If you bave | 
and send me 
back to my family in Philadelphia, and I know that 


certaining that he had been taken on board | 
an American vessel in an intoxicated condition, and 
that the ship was already at sea, bound for the East 
Indies, he begged and prayed the captain to send him | 
back, assuring him that his father would pay anything 


beast, exploring the ground before him on each side, 
with anxious scrutiny, talking all the while to the 
elephant, in quick, sharp ejaculations, sometimes shrill, 


| sometimes subdued, sometimes almost whispered in 


| his ear. 


| 

| Old Injin-Rubber’—the name of our elephant— 
| crept forward cautiously (imagine an elephant on tip 
toe), hesitating, suspicious, vigilant, defensive, hold 
|ing his precious trunk high in air. Presently he 
| stopped short, stared before him in evident agitation, 
| for I felt the mass of flesh vibrating beneath me as 
| when a heavily-laden wagon crosses a suspension- 
bridge. 

“Suddenly, with trumpet pointed to the sky, he blew 
ja sharp, brazen blast, and trotted forward. At the 
same moment an exultant exclamation from the ma- 
hout told the story in a word,— 

**The boa! the boa!’ 

“Right in the path, where the sun was hottest, lay a 
serpent, his vast length of splendid ugliness gorged, 
torpid and motionless,—not coiled but outstretched, 
»rostrate and limp—abject under the weight of his own 
gluttony. The boa-constrictor had just dined. 

“Old Injin-Rubber paused as if for instructions; he 

received them from the mahout’s ‘boat-hook’ on the 
| back of hisskull. Half-a-dozen more rolls and lurches, 
}and he planted his huge forefoot on the drunken 
| dragon’s head. The monster wriggled and squirmed 
—now twisting ils great girth in seemingly everlasting 
knots—now erecting all his length, without a kink, in 
air; now thrashing the ground with resounding stripes; 
till at last, beaten out, his strength all spent, even his 
| tail subdued, he lay dead. Then again and again, the 
elephant tossed the serpent’s dying bulk indignantly 
in the air and dashed it to the earth.” 








SAVED BY A DOG. 


Examples of the sagacity of dogs are so numerous 
that it is difficult not to believe in their reasoning pow- 
ers. A story from the Little Folks’ Magazine shows 
not only sagacity, but a good memory on the part of a 
dog. Some time since a blind gentleman, well known 
| in the north of England, went fora walk of several 
| miles, accompanied by his dog. He knew the road *0 

weil that he did not strap up the dog, but let it run 

loose. 


| 


He had gone nearly five miles on his way, and was 
| crossing some fields by a foot-path, when his dog gave 
| @ peculiar whine in front of him. He was about to 
| climb a stile, when another whine was heard. This 
startled him, so he crossed the stile as carefully as he 
| could, feeling every step. Just as he got over the stile, 
the dog gave a louder whine of alarm, placed his fore- 
feet upon his breast, and held him fast against the 
stile. 

He tried to push the dog aside, but it would not let 
him proceed. The strap was therefore put around its 
neck, and the wise creature at once led its master by & 
roundabout way quite out of the ordinary path. 

It appeared that part of the foot-path which led past 
a stream had been entirely washed away by a flood, 50 
that, hud the gentleman continued upon the old path, 
he must have met with a most serioue accident. 

What made the sagacity of the dog more conspicu- 





cure me forever of ridiculing sacred things. That | copper apex at its top. f : ane the hardships of life before the mast, and the disgust- | ous on this occasion, was the fact that it had not been 
all these intellicent men and women, fathers It is white marble on the outside, granite within. | ing vulgarities of the forecastle. He realized his own | with its master for eighteen months, for the gentleman 
Si ce ANC « en, 8 ors, 


mothers, respected and trustworthy members of ! will be no darkness in the shaft. 


There 
The copper point at! 


Globes of electric light will adorn the interior. 





blame in the situation, but the punishment was more 
than enough to satisfy him. 





| had been sick during the whole of that period, and the 


In a moment of folly he | dog had lived with a friend during the illness. 
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For the Companion. 


MAKING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


There’s a subtle air of mystery about the house to-day : 

There are whisperings and hidings, but not in merry 
play; 

There’s a sound of shutting boxes; there’s a noise of 
scampering feet, 

Then the children come with sober steps, with faces 
grave and sweet. 


There are breakings-up of savings-banks, odd pen- 
nies from papa; 

There are earnest consultations with aunty and 
mamma; 

There are calls for scraps of satin, skeins of zephyr, 
shreds of floss, 

‘There are searchings in thick folios for antumn leaves 
and moss. 





The artist», too, are busy painting horse-shoes, tiles 
and shells; 
I hear half-whispered comments, ‘Those 





Boots, Little Bose, and the Shagtng aad 


leaning on the arm of her prince. 
Little Red Riding-Hood was the last to arrive, 


| 
| entering the parlor timidly, in her shabby dress, 


with the big basket on her arm. 

“Oh, here you are at last!” said the Countess, 
a little out of temper because she had been kept 
waiting for her dinner. ‘You should learn never 
to be behindhand,” and she led the way into the 
dining-room. 

Poor Red Riding-Hood looked helplessly at the 
brilliant company, but they all eyed her scornful- 
ly, or turned their backs upon her. At the table 
she was put way down at the end with the chil- 
dren,and Ruby Rose, the Countess’ spoiled young- 
est child, amused herself by making faces at the 
shabby stranger. 

The paper-dolls must have enjoyed themselves 
immensely, for they sat at dinner all the time Nan 
and Flo were eating theirs, while they went to a 
party over the way, all night, and most of the 
next morning. 

But Red Riding-Hood did not eat as much as 
the rest, because she slipped all of the daintiest 
morsels into the basket for her grandmother. 

At last, the little girls had time to attend to their 
paper friends, and the Countess rose from the ta- 
ble, saying; “I thmk we have all had enough, 





haven’t we ?” 





lovely lily-bells,” 

“What color is a jessamine? ” “I want a light- 
er blue,” 

“I think I’d put a darker shade in that if I 
were you.” 

What quiets all the busy tongues? they hardly 
dare reply 

To the simplest of questions, but hesitate and 
try 

To be strictly non-committal. ““Hush-sh-sh! be 
careful now, don’t tell.” 

There are smiles and words half spoken, but 
they keep their secrets well. 

Lo! the mystery’s unravelled, for upon the 
Christmas tree, 

By the light of colored tapers, fair and beauti- 
ful to see, 

Books and statues, toys and vases, but the 
dearest gifts of all 

Are the work of tiny fingers, planned and 
made by children small. 

See! cushions, book-marks, pen-wipers, of ev- 
ery size and sort, 

And what if grandma’s footstool has a leg a 
trifle short? 

It is covered with gay patchwork of a very 
crazy kind, 

And the rick-rack’s very crooked—well! they 
tell me love is blind. 

ITcre are lovely glowing pictures; can it be the 
leaves and fern 

That we gathered in the autumn to such gems 
of art could turn? 

‘Taose ‘colored outlines” might not do for the 
French Academy, 

Dut they hold the place of honor upon our Christmas 
tree. 

No diamonds ever shone as bright as mother’s eyes 
to-night, 

And no gifts with money purchased could give such 
rare delight; 

‘Though the stitches are uneven and the blunders not 
a few, 

We only see the perfect work our darlings tried to do. 

KATE LAWRENCE. 


——————+or--- —— 
For the Companion. 


A NEW STORY OF LITTLE RED RID- 
ING-HOOD. 


“Cinderella, my dear, have you sent off the in- 
vite tions for Christmas dinner ?” asked the Coun- 
tess of Cape Cod. 

The Countess of Cape Cod, if you remember, 
was a tall and stately paper-doll, with a gorgeous 
crown on her head which she never took off, sleep- 
ing or waking; and Cinderella was her oldest 
daughter. Littlke Nan Johnson spoke for the 
Countess, and her sister Flo answered for Cinder- 
ella. 

“Yes, your royal ladyship, I have sent off all 
but the one for little Red Riding-Hood.” 

‘“‘Why not hers ?”” demanded Nan, or the Coun- 
tess, sternly. “You know I am going to invite all 
my relations, and Red Riding-Hood is my twen- 
ty-fifth cousin.” 

“But she’s so shabby and poor,” said Cinder- 
ella. “And she always carries a big basket around 
with her, and slips half of her dinner into it.” 

“Red Riding-Hood’s grandmother is sick, you 
know very well, and she carries home a little of 
everything for her. I am surprised at you, Cin- 
derella!” and the Countess swept away with such 
an angry air that Cinderella sent off the invita- 
tion immediately. 

Twenty uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews and cous- 
ins had been invited, and Nan and Flo worked 
hard to get things ready. The company was cut 
out of fashion-plates, magazines and picture- 
books; a new set of dishes cut out and painted 
rl and gold, and twenty new chairs painted pink, 
With the initials of the Countess in blue. 

Finally the table was set, the Countess and her 
family were assembled, and the guests began to 
arrive in pasteboard boxes on spool wheels. 

Among the gayly-attired ladies of fashion, esthet- 
ic maidens and stunning young gentlemen, came 
Mr. and Mrs, Bluebeard, who had not quarrelled 
yet, the Fair One with Golden Locks, Puss-in- 
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COMPANTON. | 








io talon. The doctor had such a nese practice that 
he never found time to get off—in fact, he could 
| not, being cut out of a John Gilpin picture-book. 

“Everybody is sick—at the Countess’s—they all 
ate too much—Christmas dinner!” gasped Red 
Riding-Hood. 

“I knew they would,” said Dr. Gilpin, waking 
up promptly. “They always do. Did you come 
all this way by yourself, you brave girl? Well, 
jump up on my horse, and we’ll set them right in 
a twinkle.” 

Up jumped Red Riding- Hood and off they 
galloped like the wind, across the nursery and 
straight into the parlor of the Countess. There 
the “royal lady,” Cinderella, Ruby Rose, and the | 
rest of the household were assembled, waiting 
anxiously for the doctor. 

He looked very grave, and hemmed and hawed, 
and felt their pulses, and finally asked them what 
they had for dinner. 

“Soup,” said the Countess, gloomily, “sardines, 
salmon, olives, green peas, broiled chicken, tur- 
key, lobster-salad, chicken-salad, all kinds of ice- 
cream, oysters, radishes, candy, grapes, Saratoga 
potatoes, Charlotte russe, nuts and raisins, water- 
melon, pumpkin-pie and sparrow-grass,” and she 
sank into Red Riding-Hood’s arms with a groan. 

Then they all groaned. 

“Gracious sakes!” said Dr. Gilpin. “if I had | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 


CHARADE. 
My Jrst is vapor, or fog or small rain. 
My second’s, in French, the article “the.” 
~*~ third is the end of the foot, you must know. 
My whole is oft found on the top of a tree. 


In the days of the druids, the god Balder dreamed 
Of death; but his mother, such fate to avert 
Conjured metals, diseases, beasts, water and plants, 
That none of them all her proud son e’er should hurt. 
Yet my whole had not taken this oath, being deemed 
Too small to do harm. This an enemy found, 
And brought it to Heder, a blind god, who threw, 
And with it gave Balder his last fatal wound. 
LILIAN Payson, 
2. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Tn each of the following sentences there is a 
word concealed, the definition of which is 





— “IS /7 


Then the rest got up too, most of them tipping 
over their chairs. Paper furniture is rather un- 
steady, you kuow. 

The house was so crowded that at bed-time 
many of the company went to sleep on two chairs, 
and Red Riding-Hood curled herself up alone in 
a corner. In the middle of the night, when it 
was as dark as it could be made by shutting all 
the blinds and pulling down the curtains, she was 
waked by groans and cries proceeding from all 
the company. 

“What is the matter?” she cried. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” moaned Ruby Rose, rolling 
on the floor. “Oh, go for the doctor, Riding- 
Hood, and I’ll never stick out my tongue at you 
again. Never! Oh, I’m afraid I ate too much 
dinner!” And this was evidently the trouble 
with all the rest. 

What was to be done? 

Red Riding-Hood flew to Cinderella’s room, but 
she was as bad as the others, and the Countess 
had eaten more dinner than anybody else, and 
consequently was the sickest of all. 

Here was a terrible position, but Red Riding- 
Hood did not hesitate. There was no one else to 
send for the doctor, and she must go herself, though 
it was twelve o'clock at night, and he lived miles 
and miles away, across the room, by the bureau. 
Out of the house she rushed and over the carpet, 
breathless with fright, until she caught sight of 





Dr. Gilpin, sitting bolt upright on hig horse, sound 














given in the same sentence. Each word is 
spelled backward—to puzzle our puzzlers— 
and to be transposed and set down. When all 
the words are served in this manner, viz.: 
transposed and set down, one underneath the 
other, they will form a double acrostic; the 
initials of which give the name of an ever. 
green plant much in use on a certain holiday, 
as ay by the finals, 

The poor man’s pain is chronic; it’s a 
m2 miserable hovel he lives in and needs a 
certain cement for the walls, to exclude the 
cold. 

2. Keep still, Ruth; sip milk like a good 
’ do not act like a little demon. 

The mesmerist De Castro put Solomon 
into a state of intellectual insensibiiity. 

Please wait; 1 hate to ask you to; but I 
w bet to finish this picture of an island jn the 
Pacific Ocean. 

5. Where is Tim? I left him on the borders 
of the river. 

6. Near the abattoir, Geraldine saw a kind 
of a sour cherry growing. 
7. Lsaw Hiram at Matilda’s house, and he 
played on adrum used by the Hindoos, 

8. When! went to the fair at Ostrand, I 
saw a genus of seals, 

% Mother purchased a very hancsome silk 
dress; but she eludes telling us wit t it cost. 





GILBERT FoRuKUST. 





3. 
RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB. 
1 
* 
8 * 2 
” * 
* 
* 
* 9 * 
16 10 
7 *« «© « 15 li « « « $ 
14 12 
o 13 * 
* + 
* 

* * 
6 * 4 
* 

5 


1 to 9, Clamorous. 

2 to 10, A word of farewell. 

3 to 11, A test. 

7 to 15, The union of three. 

8 to 16, To sing in a manner common among Swiss 
mountainecrs, by suddenly changing from the head 
voice to the chest voice and the contrary. 

Perimeter of wheel forms a name for Christmas; 
the hub forms the name for the Christmas season. 

F. 8. F. 
4. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Once when we were visiting at a plac e called 3, 39, 5 
in England, there Was a_great 50, 17,21, 40, 51, 16, 86 
about certain 22, 37, 46, 47, 48, 49, 30 that were brought 
into the house ‘and hidden away on an upper 52, 26, 
35, 43, 12, but the 44, 42, 45, 32, 33 of a bell from a 
neighboring church awoke us at 29, 27, 34, 28 and we 
found out what we had so much desired to know. 
We were 7, 20, 9, 24, 8 enough when we did so. They 
vere Christmas presents. We went to church on 
Christmas morning -_ listened to a fine sermon on 
15, 11, 2, 14, 41, 25, 23. In the evening we played games 
under the i. 13, 18, “4 38, 4, 10, 13,6 and a friend gave 
me a card on which was printed the first lines of a 
very old Christmas carol. It was composed of 52 let- 


4to 12, A likeness. 
5 to 13, To inepeet. 
6 to 14, An animal. 


, ters and is the answer to this enigma. oO. D. VY. 


been a moment later, you would have all died,” | 
and he immediately gave them a dose of medicine 
all round which caused them to groan and shud- 
der and make faces. | 

(“If there only was some way that we could 
really make them make faces!” sighed Nan.) 

As soon as they had swallowed it, the Countess 
exclaimed, “Why, I feel better already ! r 

“So do I,” said Cinderella. 

“Me, too!” cried Ruby Rose. 

“So do we all,” said everybody else. ‘Thank 
you, Dr. Gilpin, thank you!” | 
“Don’t thank me,” said Dr. Gilpin. ‘You owe 
your lives to little Red Riding-Hood, who came 
for me all alone, in the dead of night. If she had 
waited till morning, not one of you would have 

been alive. Thank her, not me.” 

So saying, Dr. Gilpin rode away as fast as he | 
came, leaving Red Riding-Hood the heroine of 
the night. BERTHA WATSON. 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

Johnny was saying his prayer before going to 
bed, his slow thoughts helped out by his mother’s 
suggestions. 

“Bless all the lambs of the flock,” said mamma. 

Johnny knew that meant him among the rest, 
and reasoned quickly and generously from the 
childreh to the parents. 

“Bless all the little lambs,” he repeated, “and 





the old sheep too!" 
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Primeter of wheel, HavELock. 
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THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 
3. 1, Decoration—tie a cord in. 2, I sean thy — 
Scythian. 3, Adherent—heard ten. 4, Each is— 
chaise. 5, Chatter— ratchet. 
4. Omitted words: Ist stanza = adieu—auld, 
2nd * = dread—reel, 
8d “ srare—Auld Reekie, 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION Is 1.75 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Comp mm is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
Soutinas ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law 

Payment for the C ‘ompanion, whe n se mt by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, sank ¢ heeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THE AN BE P ho- 
CURED, send the money ina Regis sered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to reg rister letters whe: never 
requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 


to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

es. — Remember 
“i by letter when 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-oflice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lette rato Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

{ASON & CU.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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THE 


Some time ago we 


COCA LEAF. 

gave our readers a brief sketch 
of the wonderful power of coca leaves, when chewed 
like tobacco, to arrest the waste of the system and to 
keep up its nervous tone 


and vigor. Dr. Smith, in his 


Peru as it is,”’ says, “When used in moderate quan- 
tities, it increases nervous energy, enlivens the spirits, 
and enables the Indians to bear cold, wet, great bodily 
exertion and want of food to a surprising degree with 
apparent ease and impunity.”’ 

In 1850, two men buried in a mine 
kept alive 
them. a three days’ jour- 
ney over the mountains with no other support, and 
reach their destination without exhaustion. 


eleven days were 
amount of coca they had with 
Peru make 


by the small 
The natives of 


Che recent discovery that the most difficult surgical 


operations can be performed on the eye without caus- 
ing pain, by simply dropping in it a little solution of the 
active principle of the coca, has given it new interesi, 
ahd add the following, gathered from the New 
York Medical Record: 

“The leaves resemble those of the tea-plant, and in 
fact, the active principles—the a/ku/loids, 
termed—are essentially the same, 


we 


as they are 
The tree grows wild 
in the mountains of Peru 


tivated in high latitudes. 


and Bolivia, and is also cul 

“Tn 1864 the annual product was valued at two and 
one-half millions of dollars. The 
cents a pound, 


leaves are worth in 
Peru seventy-tive They been 
by the remote antiquity. The 
high esteem in which they were held is seen from the 


have 
used natives from a 
fact that they were among the offerings to their 
and it was believed that the latter 


gods, 
would not be pro- 
pitious unless the priests chewed the leaves during 
the ceremonies. It is estimated that thirty million 
pounds are now annually consumed by eight millions 
of people, each using two or three ounces a day. 

“It is about twenty-five years since the discovery of 
its active principle 
latter. 
nounced coca-ine), was then given it. 


(the alkaloid) and of the proper- 


ties of the Its present name, cocaine (pro- 


“It crystallizes in four to six-sided prisms. It unites 
The salt now 
muriate of cocaine. 


with acids to form various salts. used 
Like 
all the alkaloids, it is a poison in large doses, the symp- 


to deaden sensibility is the 


toms being cerebral excitement, complete paralysis of 
sensibility, tetanic (fixed) spasms, and death. It is 
thought that ¢heine (the alkaloid of tea) may have the 
same anesthetic properties, and be substituted for it. 
Caffeine—the alkaloid of coffee—is also radically the 
same. 
+ 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Centuries ago our 


IN INDIA, 


ancestors emigrated from India to 
bringing with them certain legends and cus- 
rhe traveller sees and hears them to-day in 
New Year’s Day is observed by Eu- 
Americans by making merry and settling 
The custom is the an ancient 
practice. All day of the 
is both a holiday Merchants 
feast their customers, close old accounts, and open new 
“Day of New Books” 
which the festival is called. 


Enrope, 
toms, 

Indian villages. 
ropeans and 
accounts, survival of 
first 
and a settling-day. 


Indian over India the 


year 


hooks is one of the names by 


A correspondent of the 
Christian Union thus describes the custom 


It is thought proper that old accounts should be 
closed, or at least balanced, and new ones begun by 
customers with their traders on the first day of the 
year. 

All the stores and offices are fancifully or gc rgeously 
decorated with tlowers, canopies and hangings. ‘The 
books, pens and ink-bottles are new and fresh. 

The weights, scales and other appurtenances of shop- 
keeping are polished and brightened. And every arti- 
cle is consecrated with suitable ceremonies. 

In the evening the places are illuminated, and all 
regular and known customers have been invited to en- 
joy feasting and music at the tradesmen's expense. 

rhere is one thing, however, which not unfrequent- 
ly interferes with the expected merriment of many an 
invited customer. Each guest is expected to pay off 
at least a part of his debt. 

The head clerk, or the master himself, sits at one 
end of the room on a cushion, witha writing-desk and 
account-books before him, making entries of all pay- 
ments. 

It is regarded auspicious that every guest should put 
down at least one silver piece, which would be credited 
*9 his account. 

Customers who have already 
therefore, deposit money in advance, while some of 
those unable to make fitting entries on the day choose 
to forego the music and the sweets. However, with 


settled their accounts, 
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the failure of some and the iiberality of others, the 
book generally begins the year well. 

Every day, on opening the book, a small sum is cred- 
ited to the service of some particular deity, and at the 
end of the year the total amount is collected and faith- | 
fully applied to the promised offering. 

—> 
DIDN’T SHOOT HIM. 


Many a civilized man, captured by savages, has 
saved his life by his wits, or by his superior knowledge | 
and device. Years ago, when but few white men had | 
seen the Rocky Mountains, and only a very few of the 
Western savages knew the use of fire-arms, a man 
named Fitzpatrick was one day separated from his | 
companions while pursuing game in the wilderness, and 
was chased by a war-party of Indians. 


There was not the smallest chance of escape for him; | 
but the young hunter made a feint of turning away, in | 
order, i if possible, to gain time. He happened to know 
that these savages, who as yet were little acquainted 
with the use of fire-arms, had several times, when they 
had taken white prisoners, put the muzzles of their 
rifles close to their breasts and fired them, by way of 
experiment to see what would come of it. He there- 
fore thought it prudent to extract the bullet from his, 
and then continued his flight. 

The Indians followed, and very soon overtook him. 
They disarmed him and tied him toatree. One of 
the savages, who, it appeared, understood how to pull 
a trigger, then seized the rifle, placed himself a few 
paces in front of the owner of it, took aim at his breast 
and fired; but when the Indians looked eagerly through 
the smoke, towards where Fitzpatrick stood, they saw 
that he was safe and sound in his place. 

Quietly the hunter took out of his pocket the bullet, 
which he had previously placed there, and tossed it to 
his enemies, who were all amazement. 

‘They declared he had arrested the bullet in its flight 
and was a wonder-working conjurer; and what was 





| more, that some great misfortune would most likely 


befall the tribe if they did not set him free. The 
therefore cut his bonds and made off as fast as possi- 
ble, leaving Fitzpatrick to go where he pleased. 
—- >-- 
PUSSY. 

The fact that various kinds of animals have a certain 
appreciation of music is well known. But it has never 
been supposed that any animal could advance so far in 
musical culture as to distinguish one tune from another 
80 as to have a liking for one and a dislike for others 
But the following apparently well-anthenticated an- 
ecdote from the Leisure Hour indicates that the musi- 
cal discernment of cats has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated. 





I lately (writes a clergyman in the south of Ireland), 
in visiting a medical friend, had the opportunity of 
witnessing the strange effects of a certain kind of mu- 
sic uponacat. Pussy was sporting with her young 
kittens on the rug, when her master drew my atten- 
tion to her, saying that there was an air in Verdi’s “Il 
Trovatore” which she detested, and would not allow 
to be whistled within her hearing. 

As an illustration of the truth of his statement, he 
began to whistle several airs in different styles. Of 
these, the cat took not the smallest notice. He then 
changed to the well-known ‘Ah che la morte,” when 
instantly her play stopped, and her ears pricked up | 
with an uneasy motion. As the whistling coutinnes | 
she grew more and more restless, and at last, with a 
piteous crg, ran to her master, climbed up beside him, 
and put her paws on his mouth to stop the objection- 
able music. 

I asked was ita trick pussy had been taught? but | 
was assured that her antipathy to Verdi's celebrated | 
air originated altogether with herself. 


> 
ATTRACTED FLIES. 


The story of a lady who, having taken her powdered 
face to a sulphur spring, was humiliated by finding 
herself black though comely, is paralleled by this anec- 
dote, told in the I “She was a very 
pretty girl, tastefully dressed,” says the Journal, “and 
her brown hair curled and rolled about her low white 
forehead in a way that was entrancing, considering 
how hot the weather was, and how many fair locks 
that had been curled that morning were hanging in 
straight strings over other fair brows. 


*rovidence Journal. 


“It was warm in church, and fans were rattling in 
every seat. There were lots of flies about, but people 
seated in the immediate vicinity of the pretty girl were 
pleased to notice that the flies all hovered around the 
pretty girl’s head. 

“Only the young man who sat beside her was trou- 
bled occasionally by the little pesterers that she impa- 
tiently brushed from her face when they became too 
numerous, 

**At the conclusion of the service the pretty girl and 
her escort walked out with the rest of the congrega- 
tion, and the young man was heard to exclaim,— 

**By George! did you ever see so many flies, Nell?’ 
and Nell replied, in smothered tones,— 

“*Did you notice them, Fred? IL declare I shall 
never try that again. I curled my hair this morning 
with sugar and water. 

«Just then the flies ‘discov ered their departing victim 
in the throng, and with a buzz, flew after her.’ 





ANY MORE? 

There are various ways in which language may fail 
to convey the idea that is in the writer’s or speaker's 
mind. Thus, a circulating library in Boston advertises 
that it aims at ‘furnishing to subscribers, ina clean | 
and unsoiled condition, books,” ete. Of course, the | 
proprietor means that he delivers clean books, but as 
his circular is written it discriminates in favor of clean- 
ly subscribers. A Scotch story iilustrates another 
form of ambiguity : | 


Our minister was learned and w arm- hearted, but | 
somewhat erratic and absent-minded. He had a pony | 
that had a great aversion to donkeys, and it was with | 
great difficulty that it could be got to pass one of these 
animals on the road. 

One day, when riding to Forfar, he met, near Quil- | 
kie, an itinerant earthenware merchant, whose stock 
in trade was drawn bya donkey. The pony reared 
and backed and kicked, and was only got past after a 
great struggle. 

The minister, at a turn of the road a little farther 
on, and before his mind was quite composed, met the 
Provost of Forfar. 

“A fine day, Provost,” said the minister. 

“Yes, fine day, Mr. Allan,’ replied the Provost. 

“Do you think, Provost, I’m likely to meet any 
more asses on this road?” 

The Provost used strong language in reply, though 
there was no cause for it. 


—___——_—@——_—_ 





THE Rev. Watty Dunlop, the humorous minister of 
Dumfries, Scotland,had frequent practical jokes played 
on him, but the jokers rarely got the better of him. On 
one occasion some idle and mischievous youths waited 
for him as he passed through a churchyard, and one 
of them came to him, dressed as a ghost, in hopes of 
frightening him; but Watty’s cool ace ost speedily up- 
set the plan. ‘Weel, Maister Ghost,” said de, “is | 
this a general rising, or are ye just taking a saunter | 
frae yer own grave by yersel’? 


| ous issue of this paper.) 


| other, or send 5 two-cent stamps for a stick by 


| Croup it has never failed to cure, 


Hood’s Sarsapariila sold by druggists, $1; six for 
$5. Made by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, [Adv. 
- > 

Send Money by American Ex. Co, Money Orders 
Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. 
at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6,500 places. 
to $5-5e.; $l0-8e. ; $20-1e. ; $40-12c.: 


RATES: 
$40-15c.; SW-We.[ Ado, 


> 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
sure that the word “HORSFORD’S” is on the 
None are genuine without it. 
js “~ 


Be 
wrapper. 


The Highest Medical Authorities Concede | 


ANGLO-SWISS MILK FOOD to be the BEST prepared 
| Food for Infants and Invalids. Ask Druggists, or write 
| Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.,86 Hudson St., New 
York, for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding Use of 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in previ- 
(Ade, 











~ PURE BLACK LICORICE 


Is the oldest, simplest, best and cheapest remedy 


in the world for Coughs andall Throat Affections, | 


Ask your druggist or confectioner for ours and take no 
mail. 
MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, Chemists and Manufacturers 
of the best Licorice, 218 North 22d St., P’ hiladelphia, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 
trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
C®~A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-page 
Catalogue free. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


and Tricycles. 
The Popular Seeds te Business ai 





Send stamp for Tilustr ‘ated (36-page) 
atalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’C 
597 Washington St., BosTon, % aks 


NEW MUSIC FOR 1885. 


THE FOLIO (Sixteenth Year.) 


Every issue contains 18 to 20 pages (sheet music size) 
new Vocal and Instrumental Music and an elegant lith- 
ogt raph of some noted Musician or Actor: also 12 pages 

f intere ——e Musical News. Send $1.60 for the FOLIO, 
the favorite Musical moneny and premium, to 

WHITE, SMITH & CO., 516 Washington Street, 
Mention Youth's Companion. Boston, Mass, 


INVALID RoLtine CHAIR. 





FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, } NEW | HAVEN, CT. 


CROUP aaanaT known that 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for the 
past twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 
The remedy is 

tasteless and perfectly harmless . containing no poison or 
tie leterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
| free wy mail. Price, 50 cts. per box. Four dollars per 
doz. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


The only 
medicine 


C*42t75, TLE ST LK 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 

Sixty pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 
inches; or Twenty-four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty ir- 
regular pieces of corresponding quantity and value. 
Beautifu colors and patterns. No two alike. Half 
above quantities, 60 cts, EM BROLDERY SILK 
FOR CR. i WORK—uail Bright Colors—full half 
uses rackay COOPEL! 
ONARD, 


HENLEY’ Ss CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 
The Latest, and Best, and Most © ‘om= 
plete Scientitic SKATE in the < 
Patented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug 
SS Improv ed Aug., 
Liberal Terms to the Trade. 
r Prices and Catalogue 
enclose 4ets.stamps. 
mentioning Fouth’s 
Companion,to M.C, 
Henley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer, 
= Rich mond, Ind. 


An — Present. AUSTEN'S 


An Acceptable Present. Forest 


A Fragrant Present. 
4 ian esc Flower 
COLOGNE. 


A Delicate Present. 


2e; one ounce, 4c, 


For Sale Everywhere. 
15, 25, 50 cents and) 
$1.00 per bottle. 
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CLUBS 2 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for the 
sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner. _Teaand 
Toilet Seis, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHI" r 


DE 
with g15 anc 
Hy ¢ sv 


STh 
12 orders. 
. s of 44 & 5G pieces 
1 $18 © STE 2M WINDING 
VATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
, NDor Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 piecesor 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with 20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a sae 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINATEA co. 


‘210 STATE STREET, » BOSTON, MASS, 


RockFORD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 


Used by the Chief 
Mee hanician of the | 
1. S. Coast Survey; 

by the Admira 
}4 MLL t. in the | 
U. S. Naval Observ- 
atory, for Astro- 
nomical work; and 
by Locomotive 
Engineers, 
ductors and 





for all uses in which 

ae time and durabili- 

are requisites. Sold 

4 princi al cities and 

| towns by the COMPANY us exclusive Agents, 
| (eading jewellers,) who give a Fall W arranty. 


Sold | 


[Adv. 


| og GOLD MEDAL, PAKIS, 1878, 
ij BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocts, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING.— 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
fesse the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
yy a careful application of the fine properties of well- 

| selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well for tified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: 
‘eee EPPS & CO., Homeceopathic Chemists, 

London, E ngland. 
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MARK. 


VHE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
Sicians, Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
icone DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Thomson’s Specialties, 


There are no Corsets so celebrated throughout 
the United States and the Continent 
f Europe as 


Damsuemer rat 


R & | 
mipor ‘ters & Retailers. Philadelphia,t 7A. | 





The Patent Glove-Fitting Corsets 


Combine the advantages of Durability and Ele- 
gence with the greatest possible comfort, 
and are decide “ly the most economi- 
cal ever offered to the public. 


Our Best Modistes Prefer them to any other, as 
they render the fitti of dresses and other garments 
comparatively easy. These corsets are all made by hand, 
in the most 1 uble manner, of the best French and 
English material, and are all sewed, stayed and finished 
with the utmost care. We call especial attention to our 
G quality, a grade of Corset within the means of all buy- 
ers, a Corset for true economy, as it is warranted to wei 
twice as long as ordinary Corsets, and the constantly in 
creasing demand for them is a sure test of their superi- 
ority. 

Catalogue free on application, 


THOMSON, LANGDON & C0., 


Manufacturers, 


70 and 72 Worth Street, New York. — 


LE “i, PAGE. 'S 


LIQUID GLUE 


t Is used “py Pullman Palace Car Co., 
; Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co.. 
| } & by thousands of first-class m'frs.& 
mechanics throughout the world,for 
ail kinds of fine work onWood, Ivory, 
y Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c. 


| Tee a GOLD MEDAL worlc’s 


Ex’bn, London, 1883. Pronounced the 


g STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


V Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
| N) Amateurs.& in bottles forFamily use 
0 - for repairing Furniture,Glass,China 
} DALE ENE coun Bric-a-Brac. If your dealer does 
not keep it, send 25 cts. (mentioning 
this paper), and we will send you @ 


Sample tin can by mail, Russia Cement Co.,Gloucester,Mass. 
thoroughly taught by 


SHORTHAND MAIL aly taught by : 


good situations procured a// pupils when competent. 
Phonography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
or young people, especially for educated young ae. 
| Send for cir'lar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. 











